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CAUSES OF THE COMMERCIAL CRISIS. 
Report or tHe Boston Boarp or TRADE. 


A Committee appointed by the Boston Board of Trade “to make a deliberate 
and thorough investigation into the causes of the recent commercial difficulties,” sub- 
mitted a report on the evening of the 6th of April. The document is a long one, and 
bears evidence of industry and talent on the part of the author. Although the “ panic” 
has almost passed into history, and people are fairly entering upona new era, with a 
disposition to look to the future rather than to reflect upon the past, there are several 
points in the report before us worthy of attention, and we therefore make a few extracts. 
As to the causes of the panic the Committee say: 


1. We believe, when viewed candidly as a commercial measure, and 
apart from all political and partisan bias, that comparatively few will doubt 
that the tariff of 1846 did much to contribute to the late embarrassments 
in this country, by embodying the unequal and often fallacious principle 
of “ad valorem” duties, tegether with a rate so low, and adiscrimination so 
injudiciously applied, as to encourage excessive importation ; showing an 
increase in 1857, as compared with 1845, of $243,636,000, which, we 
think, all will admit was far beyond the requirements of the increase in 
population during the same period. The injurious effects of this measure 
have, doubtless, been materially modified by peculiarly marked events; 
such as the famine in Ireland, demanding an extraordinary export of bread- 
stuffs from the United States ; and by the discovery of the rich and exten- 
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sive gold mines of California, by which many hundred millions of gold 
have been rapidly added to the currency of the world. 

This discovery, together with that of the gold mines of Australia, made 
soon after, may be justly regarded as two of the most extraordinary and 
remarkable events in modern commercial history, not only from the peculiar 
circurnstances immediately connected with their discovery, but from the 
fact that these vast resources of wealth, destined to exert such a powerful 
influence on the great interests of mankind, have been apparently held in 
reserve until the advancing civilization of the world had reached a period, 
when the exigencies of commerce seemed to demand an increase of the 
precious metals; and when events, also sudden and peculiar, placed those 
valuable resources under control of the Anglo-Saxon race—a race which 
seems eminently qualified to advance the great enterprise of Christian civil- 
ization. 

2. Another and by no means unimportant cause, was the recent short 
crop of sugar in Louisiana, which led to unusua!ly large importations of 
that article from those foreign countries, to which the exports of the United 
States are of comparative small value. High prices, speculation, and ab- 
sorption of capital followed: creating a balance of trade against this coun- 
try, so far as it concerns that branch of business, to be paid in specie. 

3. Again, the abuse of the credit system has been one of the most 
potent causes, not only of producing the recent sad coramercial embar- 
rassments, but of bringing them to a disastrous crisis, and of leading toa 
general prostration of business. Under that abuse, we include first, and as 
being more influential than is generally admitted, the absorption of a vast 
amount of actual capital in railroads, and the creation of an immense 
floating debt, sustained in many cases at high rates of interest, and con- 
stituting a heavy item in our foreign debt. 

No intelligent and reflecting mind can doubt that the railroads in 
the United States have advanced, and will continue to promote, the material 
interests of the country in a degree not easily over-estimated. But it must 
be admitted that far too many rival lines have been constructed, and that a 
great amount of capital and labor have thus been injudiciously appro- 
priated. The immense foreign debt of the United States may, we think, 
be regarded in some degree as the abuse of credit. By foreign debt we 
mean not only balances due from the merchants of America to those of 
Europe, but also investments of foreign capital in American securities. 
This cannot have existed without more or less unfavorable influence on our 
finances. 

4, The cotton and woollen manufacturing corporations of this Common- 
wealth, and in some of the adjacent States, established by the enterprise of 
some of our most intelligent and worthy fellow-citizens, and which have 
done so much to develop the industry and promote the interests of the 
whole community, we think should bear some share of the general charge 
of the abuse of credit. The system of conducting their business with en- 
tirely inadequate capital, as has been done in some instances, may have 
been the result of unforeseen, and, to some extent unavoidable, circum- 
stances; but we cannot doubt that it has had an injurious effect on public 
credit. 

5. Another instance of abuse of credit may be seen in the business 
policy pursued by many, and, perhaps we may be justified in saying, by a 
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majority of those engaged in mercantile pursuits. An inordinate desire, 

either for rapid accumulation of wealth, or for means to sustain extrava- 

gant expenditure, or, in some instances, an excessive spirit of enterprise, 

induced the transaction of business of too great magnitude, in proportion . 
to the actual capital and available means. This, with the practice of giving 

long, indiscriminate and too widely extended credit, often placed large 

amounts of property in the hands of inexperienced and enterprising mer- 

chants, who possessed superficial knowledge of business, were ignorant of 
sound principles of finance, and were often tempted into speculations, and 

into such investments as placed beyond their reach the very resources which 

ought to have been paid to their creditors, to sustain their confidence. The 

whole community, so far as this system of credits generally prevailed, be- 

came peculiarly exposed and sensitive to the first serious, disturbing element 

in commerce, and consequent curtailment in credit and decline in prices of 
the staple commodities of the country. This, we think, was clearly illus- 

trated in the late commercial embarrassments which existed between the 

Atlantic cities and the interior of this country. 

6. The last, and by no means the least important topic which we pro- 
pose to consider, as one of the abuses of credit, is the banking system. 
Whatever degree of influence may be properly attributed to any or all of the 
causes already referred to, the policy of most of the banks of New Eng- 
land and of New York, and perhaps of other States, may be justly charged 
with no inconsiderable share of the responsibility, not only of aiding to 
produce the state of affairs which led to the late crisis, but of hastening the 
crisis itself, and of aggravating the panic which accompanied it. On the 
banks alone is conferred, by government, the peculiar right to make and to 
circulate a paper currency based on specie, and intended to be always con- 
vertible into specie. Banks being the depositories of much of the 
moneyed capital of the people, and standing between the money lender and 
the money borrower, representing the interests of both, have a peculiar 
responsibility, and can do much to regulate credit and the currency. Undue 
expansion of loans, and consequent over-issues of bank notes, with a small 
specie reserve, induce speculation, expansion of individual credit, and un- 
naturally high prices of property, and are as inevitably followed by more or 
less sudden contraction, as effects follow their causes in the natural world, 
Weare of opinion that, influenced by the same stimulus which was evinced 
in nearly all departments of trade and commerce, the banks generally car- 
ried their loans too high, and consequently created too much expansion of 
the paper currency. 

In suggesting remedies for the evils referred to, the committee re- 
mark : 

1. We are aware that many hold the opinion that the diseases which 
afflict the commercial system are self-limited, and, without artificial remedies, 
contain the elements of theirown cure. Such persons regard any efforts to 
apply remedial measures as fruitless, and the attempt to adopt preventives as 
hopeless. It may be true, that some will Jearn, by dear-bought experience, to 
regulate their future business by more prudent and sound principles; but it 
should be recollected that a new class of merchants is yearly coming for- 
ward, without experience, and therefore exposed to the repetition of the errors 
of their predecessors. If, therefore, the lessons of the past suggest any 
improvement, either in our legislation, in our monetary institutions, or in 
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our commercial system, is it not wise, but even a duty, to make such changes 
in them as circumstances seem to demand? We believe, however, that 
while some of the primary causes of embarrassment which we have referred 
to, are, from their peculiar nature, beyond an immediate remedy, these, 
and all other secondary causes are quite within the reach of appropriate and 
judicious measures adapted to modify and control their effects. 

Having referred first to the tariff of 1846, as one of the more remote 
causes of the late commercial difficulties, we would suggest as one of the 
remedial measures, such alterations as shall embrace the salutary and equi- 
table principle of specific duties, judicious discrimination and rates, which 
shall afford moderate and reasonable protection to American industry. 
Practically sourtd and important as we believe these principles are, it must 
be admitted that there are slight grounds to expect their adoption, since it 
is a measure on which extravagant and ultra views have been held, result- 
ing from the political and sectional considerations which have hitherto en- 
tered into its public discussions. There is reason to apprehend that influ- 
ences, emanating from the citizens of foreign countries, who are themselves 
most dependent on a highly discriminating and protective tariff, have, 
together with sectional jealousy and a superficial knowledge, carried the 
legislation of this country too far in the direction of free trade, 

When the principal commercial nations of Europe shall have adopted 
thorough free trade principles, then will it be timely for America to con- 
sider the expediency of adopting the same, so far as the peculiar condition 
of her society, position and institutions may justify. Circumstances being 
nearly equal, she has nothing to fear from an open and free competition in 
the commerce of the world, especially as she has already shown her ability 
to contend (but not without loss) in the unequal and disadvantageous con- 
test in which for years she has been engaged with the countries that in a 
great degree adhere toa highly protective policy, adapted to their own 
peculiar condition. Although we have alluded to the slight probability of 
obtaining any reform in this department, yet partisan zeal and warfare, as 
to the tariff, have so much abated, that we do not abandon the hope that 
liberal and comprehensive principles may yet gain the ascendency, which 
shall be consistent with the true interests of the whole country. 

3. Of the other remedies we have to propose, we regard, as more neces- 
sary and effectual than all others, a thorough reformation of the credit 
system. 

Credit may be regarded as one of the most prominent and peculiar 
characteristics in modern commercial history. It has entered so extensively 
into the mercantile policy of the leading nations of the world, as to become 
identified with their various branches of productive industry ; and notwith- 
standing its.abuse—to which we have referred—to its legitimate use may 
be attributed, in a great degree, the rapid growth and progress of the com- 
merce, agriculture and manufactures of the United States. While tem- 
porarily suffering from its abuse, such refurmatory measures as experience 
and sound principles dictate, will place the great interests of our country 
on a more secure foundation, and also lead to a more healthy development 
and growth than has ever before been witnessed. In the extremes to which 
the human mind is naturally inclined, some, by fixing attention too ex- 
clusively on the effects of the abuse of credit, have become the advocates 
of a restriction almost equivalent to an entire abandonment of the system. 
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They would abolish a paper currency, and substitute an exclusively metallic 
one; and oppose the existence of all corporations, because some of them 
have abused their credit. Others carry their theories so far as to approve 
of the discontinuance of all individual credit, and the adoption of an entire 
cash system. Such extreme opinions are advocated either by mere theorists, 
or by those who have suffered from the excessive and unskilful employ- 
ment of credit, and, in some instances, by those whose very fortunes were the 
fruit of a judicious use of it. The latter appear to be unmindful of the 
fact, or that the value of their property and business now depends, in some 
degree, on the existence of a sound credit system, and somewhat compla- 
cently declare their independence of it, because they happen to have reached 
that fortunate point in their history when they can conduct a limited busi- 
ness on their own resources. Such views may serve the purpose of securing 
to their possessors a competency for the remnant of a life already nearly 
spent in very moderate accumulation ; but as a guide or rule for those who 
have the capacity and public spirit to conduct enterprises commensurate 
with the demand of the present age, they may be regarded as contracted, 
illiberal and unsound. These views are directly opposed to the genius and 
spirit of a true and healthy progress, and are paralyzing in their influence 
on the various enterprises which promote the actual advancement of com- 
merce and civilization. The most enlightened and intelligent nations have 
too long and too thoroughly approved of the credit system and a mixed 
currency, to abandon either, because of their imperfection and abuses. Is 
it not rather the part of wisdom to regulate both, by throwing aroun] them 
such safeguards and improvements as the light of experience indicates to 
be necessary ? 

4. We next propose changes in the banking system, in order to remedy 
and to guard against some of the existing evils in the credit system, and 
also to modify and control some of the unavoidable causes of financial em- 
barrassment.— We are aware that any propositions whatever, of this nature, 
are regarded with suspicion, if not with positive opposition by some. But 
to claim that the banking system is so nearly perfect that it cannot be 
amended by any changes, is higher ground than can be justly claimed for 
any institution, and is in effect. to deny the law of progress and improve- 
ment, If, under the ever changing features of the commercial world, our 
monetary institutions require no change to conform to the ascertained results 
of observation and experience, then indeed have they peculiar elements 
of perfection. We believe, however, that a careful and thorough examina- 
tion of this system, in its practical operation, will convince the candid that 
some amendments may be wisely adopted. We would suggest the follow- 
ing to be made by legislation : 

Loans to be restricted to fifty per cent. over and above the amount of 
capital stock. 

Loans or discounts to be suspended whenever the specie in the bank 
does not amount to ten per cent. on the capital. 

No demand loans to be made. 

Nointerest allowed on deposits of any kind, whether those of banks or 
of individuals. 

Circulation not to exceed fifty per cent. of the capital. 

No tax on the capital to be paid to the State, and no obligation to loan 
to the State money at less than six per cent. 
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THE BANK OF FRANCE. 


2 


Historica AND SratisticaL Sketcu. By Joun R. McCuttocn. 


The following article we extract from the fifteenth volume of the new edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, recently published at Edinburgh. The author has 
brought his sketcli down to the end of the year 1857. [Ep. B. M. 


Taz Bank of France, which is second only in magnitude and importance 
to the Bank of England, was originally founded in 1800, but was not placed 
on a solid and well-defined basis till 1806. The capital, which was origi- 
nally fixed at 45,000,000 fr., was raised in 1806 to 90,000,000 fr, 
divided into 90,000 shares or actions of 1,000 fr. each. Of these shares 
67,900 have passed into the hands of the public, the remaining 22,100 
having been purchased up by the bank, out of her surplus profits, were 
subsequently cancelled. Hence her capital amounted, down to 1848, to 
67,900,000 fr. (£2,716,000), with a reserve fund, first of 10,000,000 fr., 
and more recently of 12,980,750 fr. Since 1806 the bank has enjoyed 
the privilege of being the only institution in Paris entitled to issue notes 
payable on demand; and, as will be afterwards seen, she is now the only 
authorized issuer of such paper ia France. Her charter and exclusive priv- 
ileges have been prolonged and varied, by laws passed at different periods. 
According to existing arrangements they are not terminable till 1897. 

The bank has established, at different periods between 1817 and 1856, 
offices or branches (succursales) in different parts of the country. They 
are managed nearly in the same way as the parent establishment; but their 
operations have been on a comparatively small scale. These are exclusive 
of the departmental banks, united, as will be immediately seen, to the bank 
in 1848, 

Notwithstanding the skill and caution with which her affairs have gen- 
erally been conducted, the Revolution of 1848 brought the bank into a 
situation of extreme danger. She had to make large advances to the pro- 
visional government and to the city of Paris. And these circumstances, 
combined with the distrust that was universally prevalent, occasioned so 
severe a drain upon her for gold, that to prevent a total exhaustion of her 
coffers, she was authorized, by a decree of the 16th March, 1848, to sus- 
pend cash payments, her notes being at the same time made legal tender. 
But, to prevent the abuse that might otherwise have taken place under the 
suspension, the maximum amount of her issues was fixed at 350 millions, 
She was then also authorized to reduce the value of her notes from 500 fr. 
to 200 and 100 fr. 

Previously to 1848, joint stock banks, on the model of that of Paris, 
and issuing notes, had been established in Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, 
Rouen, and other large cities. And it was then determined that these 
banks should be incorporated with the Bank of France, and made branches 
of the latter. This was effected by decrees issued on the 27th April, and 
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2d May, 1848, by which the shareholders of the banks referred to (nine in 
number) were allowed, for every 1,000 fr., nominal value of the stock of 
the Bank of France. And, in consequence of this measure, 23,351 new 
shares, representing a capital of 23,351,000 fr., were added to the stock of 
the Bank of France, making the latter consist of 91,250,000 fr., divided 
into 91,250 shares. In 1851 the bank resumed, and has since continued 
specie payments. ’ 

_ The suppression of the local issues of the departmental banks was, no 
doubt, a judicious measure, and was indispensable, indeed, to secure the 
equal value of the paper circulating in different parts of the country. 
This, however, might have been been effected by the mere stoppage of the 
issues of the departmental banks, without consolidating them with the 
Bank of France. The latter measure is one of which the policy is very 
questionable ; and these are, as already seen, good grounds for thinking 
that the banking business of the departments would have been more likely 
to be well conducted by local associations, than by branches of the Bank 
of France. 


The following is a recapitulation of the circulation, loans, specie reserve, 
dividends, and market value of shares of the Bank of France for each year, 
1846—1856: 


Amount Dividend Highest 

of per _— price of 

Loans. Gold, Silver. Total. Share. Share, 

Years, Francs. Francs, Francs, Francs. Francs, Francs, 
1846. ..cccccce 1,618,957,841 6,800,000 94,282,000 101,082,000 159 8,505 
SR a ccencnsas 1,808,246,433 440,000 169,060,000 169,500,000 177 8,600 
TOMB. ccccesece 1,643,728,634 4,700,000 248,600,000 253,300,000 75 8,230 
BOM... ccccces 1,025,666,213 4,600,000 429,270,000 433,370,000 106 2,500 
BBs cscccescs 1,176,423,S96 11,980,000 446,840,000 458,820,000 101 2,425 
WB sccicccice 1,241,412,880 82,260,000 486,460,000 568,720,000 105 2.650 
ee -- 1,824,469,438 68,936,000 434,974,000 503,910,000 118 8,108 
1858..... + se. 2,842,930,205 103,598,000 219,482,000 823,080,000 154 2,950 
WOE dcsdcicee 2,944,643,591 193,937,000 198,723,000 892,660,000 194 8,000 
WB ccscscccs 8,762,000,000 99,000,000 100,000,000 199,000,000 200 8,300 


1856 ......--. 4,674,000,000 §1,000,000 109,900,000 190,000,000 272 4,075 


CIRCULATION. 
Notes of Notes of Notes of Notes of Notes of Total of 
Years. 5,000 france, 1,000 francs. 500 francs, 200 francs, *100 francs, Circulation, 


1948... . .1,120,000 210,000,000 72,000,000 55,000,000 71,000,000 409,120,000 
1849. ....1,145,000 270,050,000 68,330,000 49,075,000 42,422,000 431,022,000 


1850....- 530,000 287,868,000 89,174,000 57,318,000 46,632,000 481.552,000 
1851..... 120,000 872,051,000 90,198,000 53,390,000 66,781,000 583,040,000 
1852....-. 490,000 428,012,000 96,053,000 84,663,000 78,167,000 689,910,000 
1853. .... 290,000 419,232,000 87,003,000 74,767,000 62,988,000 644,220,000 
1854..... 90,000 403,649,000 76,707,000 79,221,000 75,303,000 636,970,000 
1855. ...- 120,000 881,991,000 72,744,000 74,747,000 80,416,000 612,237,000 
1856....-. 5u,000 871,505,000 69,954,000 72,704,000 95,927,000 612,332,000 


Owing to the peculiar circumstances of the last few years, occasioned 
partly by the war with Russia, but more by the rage for speculation and 
the drain for silver to the East, the Bank of France has been exposed to 





* Notes of fifty francs each were first issued in 1857. 
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considerable difficulties. And in the view of strengthening her position, 
and also, it may be presumed, of providing a loan for Government, a law 
has been recently passed (9th June, 1857), by which the capital of 
the bank has been doubled. Previously to this law, her capital 
amounted, as already seen, to 91,250 shares of 1,000 fr. each. The new 
shares were assigned to the existing proprietors, at the rate of 1,100 fr. per 
share, producing a total sum of 100,370,000 fr., of which one hundred 
millions have been lent to Government at 3 per cent. Hence the measure, 
though it has added to the credit and security of the bank, has nct made 
any addition to the means directly at her disposal. 

Down to the passing of this law, the bank could not raise the rate 
of interest ou loans and discounts above six per cent. But this impolitic 
restriction is now removed, and the bank may charge any rate of interest 
which she reckons expedient, except upon advances to Government, the 
maximum interest on which is limited to 3 per cent. The bank has been 
farther authorized to issue notes of the value of 50 fr., to make advances 
on railway shares, &c., and the charter has been extended to 1897, 

The bank is obliged to open a compte courant for any one who requires 
it, and performs services, for those who have such accounts, similar to those 
performed for their customers by the banks in London. She does not charge 
any commission on current accounts, so that her only remuneration arises 
from the use of the money placed in her hands by the individuals whose 
payments she makes, It is probable, therefore, as has been alleged, that 
this part of her business is but little profitable. The bank also discounts 
bills with three signatures, at variable dates; but not having more than 
three months, or ninety days, to run. In 1855 the aggregate amount of 
these discounts in Paris and the departments, amounted to the very large 
sum of 3,262,000,000 fr., the interest being five per cent., till the 18th of 
October, and afterwards six per cent. Besides discounting bills, the bank 
makes advances on stocks and pledges of various kinds, and undertakes 
the care of valuable articles, such as plate, jewels, title-deeds, &c., at a 
charge of one-eighth per cent. on the value of the deposit, for every period 
of six months and under. Nothing can show more clearly the petty retail 
character of the trade of Paris, and generally of France, than the small- 
ness of the value of the bills discounted by the bank. 

Thus, of 963,000 bills discounted in 1847, the average amount was 
only £55 4s., and of these no fewer than 126,000 were for less than 200 
frs. (£8), aud 470,000 for less than 1,000 frs, (£20) each! 

The administration of the bank is vested in a council of twenty-one 
members, viz., a governor and two sub-governors, nominated by the Em- 
peror; and fifteen directors and three censors, nominated by the sharehold- 
ers. The bank has a large surplus capital or rest. In 1855 and 1856 
she divided no less than 200 and 272 frs. profits on each share; but these 
have much exceeded the dividends in any previous year. In 1848 the 
dividends only amounted to 75 frs. per share. In July, 1856, the 1,000 fr. 
share of bank stock was worth 4,075 frs.; in July, 1857, it had sunk to 
2,880 frs. Her intimate connection with the government is decidedly the 
most objectionable feature in the constitution of the Bank of France. 


For further details respecting the Bank of France, the reader is re- 
Serred to pp. 899-901. [Ep. B. M.] 
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SAVINGS BANKS OF NEW YORK. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BANKING DEPARTMENT, 
UPON THE CONDITION OF THE SAVINGS BANKS OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK, 


Banxine Department, ALBany, February 19, 1858. 


Tue Superintendent of the Banking Department, in accordance with 
the provisions of section 2 of chapter 136 of the Laws of 1857, has the 
honor to submit the following report in relation to the Savings Banks of the 

tate : 

Savings banks or institutions are of comparatively modern origin. The 
first one of which we have any authentic information, was established in _ 
England in 1804, and owed its existence to the philanthropy of a woman, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Wakefield, of Tottenham. Others soon followed, and” in 
1816 the amount of deposits and the beneficial results derived from them 
were of sufficient importance to attract the attention of Parliament; and 
they were placed, by an act of that body, within its immediate charge, and 
specific directions were enacted for the investments of the institutions in 
the government securities alone. A savings bank in its original inception, 
was purely a benevolent idea; and we find the same spirit that actuated 
Mrs. Wakefield in 1804, first developed in this country in the city of 
Philadelphia in 1816; Boston following the example in 1817, and New 
York in 1819. 

It is certainly unnecessary for me to endeavor to show the benefits 
derived from these institutions. It would seem that the simple fact, that in 
this State alone, these institutions hold on deposit over $41,000,000; and 
that they have paid in dividends, or rather interest, to their depositors, 
over $2,000,000 during the past calendar year, would point them out as 
being the most beneficent institutions ever invented by human ingenuity. 
If further proof of this fact were necessary, look at the number of deposit- 
ors ; they reach the astounding aggregate of 203,804. The average deposit 
being only $203,24 to each depositor. From these figures is it not clearly 
evident that this immense aggregate deposit is the product of labor in its 
most unproductive form, and trom that class of our citizens whose welfare and 
prosperity depend mainly upon their daily individual labor? Could the vast 
array of depositors be gathered t»gether, it would be found that the motive 
power that impelled, the industry that accumulated this fund, and the 
economy that saved it by thus depositing it, was the protection of age in 
its infirmities from the griping hand of want; while intermingled would 
be found the widow’s mite for an unfortunate son or daughter; and the 
dower of many a poor seamstress or sewing girl, looking forward to a 
husband and a home. 

In the safety of this great fund, are garnered up the hearts and hopes 
of tens of thousands of our humbler class of citizens ; and its loss would 
ring the knell of thousands of projects, which, however humble they miglit 
appear to the world if known, are as dearly cherished as those of the great 
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and wealthy ones of our State. The responsibility resting upon those gen- 
tlemen who manage this great trust fund, should be well considered before 
entering upon their duties; and it should call forth a careful attention to 
them, not less than they apply to their own private interests, The result 
of careless management, bad investments, or defaleation of officers, that 
should produce a general panic among the depositors in our savings 
banks, would be more disastrous in its effect and more wide-spread in its 
results, than any other monetary misfortune that could overtake our 
citizens, 

The result, upon the depositors themselves, of such a panic would be, 
probably, the loss of at least half the whole fund withdrawn by them. 
Repay this vast amount, give to each depositor the amount due to him, 
and it would be scattered like the leaves of the forest in an autumnal storm, 
never again to be gathered together. It is utterly impossible for the par- 
ties usually making deposits in these institutions, from the very nature of 
their vocations, to safely lend their money to individuals. Their knowledge 
of personal responsibility must of necessity be limited, which makes them 
an easy prey to designing and unscrupulous parties. Several instances 
have come to the knowledge of the Supesintendent, where the accumulated 
savings of years have been lost by yielding to the importunities of parties 
to the depositors, to withdraw their money and lend it upon a higher rate 
of interest than that allowed by the banks. If the Superintendent under- 
stands the motives which induce the deposits in our savings banks, the 
primary one is, entire security of the sum thus deposited; the secondary 
one, the accumulation of interest. The first overrides the second, and is 
the main condition governing the act. The difference between the legal 
rate of interest and that allowed by these institutions, is of little or no im- 
portance to the depositors individually, The eventual return of the sum 
deposited should be the object sought and the controlling idea of the 
depositor. 

The origin of savings banks, as before stated, was purely a benevolent 
idea; and in their operations and results they stand at the head of all 
other institutions of that character in our State. Look at the amount de- 
posited during the last calendar year, $24,830,443. The amount with- 
drawn during the same period was $26,541,682. It is well known that in 
ordinary cases, necessity alone compels the withdrawal of these funds. 
How much of this immens- amount went to relieve suffering humanity ? 
The mass of it circulated into the abodes of poverty, hunger and pain, 
How much of the immense amount deposited would have been saved for 
future use, had not these institutions or those of a kindred nature existed ? 
Where, I ask, is the benevolent institution, or rather 1 might ask, do all the 
benevolent institutions of our State, operate so directly and influentially 
upon the interests and relief of over 200,000 of our citizens? These insti- 
tutions operate upon and stimulate the industry and economy of our citi- 
zens and silently relieve thousands from “ the ills that flesh .is heir to.” 
Viewing savings banks in this light, for be it remembered that no trustee 
can receive any emolument either directly or indirectly from the funds 
intrusted to him, is it too much to say that they are the great benevolent 
institutions of the age? Still. it should not be forgotten for a moment that 
they are the creations of our Legislature, and as beneficent as they are, and 
multiplied as they have been for the past few years, their safety and success 
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for the future, should lead to such enactments as will tend to increase the 
confidence of the public in their soundness and stability. 

It is the duty of the superintendent of the banking department, in ac- 
cordance with section 2 of chapter 136 of the Laws of 1857, to “ suggest 
any amendments in the laws relative to savings banks or institutions for 
savings which in his judgment may be necessary or proper to increase the 
security of depositors.” The great difficulty that meets the Superintendent 
in the performance of his duty, in examining the different reports of the 
savings banks and institutions, thus enabling him to understand their actual 
situation as far as he is able to gather from their reports, is the fact, that 
the powers and restrictions of their charters are so entirely different in their 
provisions : what it is entirely Jawful for one to do,is expressly forbidden in 
another. This the Superintendent believes to be wrong in principle. The 
laws that govern the investment of the money deposited with them for safe 
keeping, should be uniform and applicable to all. The amount of money 
deposited should not furnish the rule of investment, or its particular kind. 
The whole fund is composed of comparatively small amounts, whether the 
aggregate sum in bank be $5,000 or $5,000,000. 

In some institutions it is entirely lawful for a trustee to be a borrower ; 
while in others it is expressly forbidden. In others the whole amount of 
the deposit may be invested or loaned at the sole discretion of the trustees, 
in others the rule of investment is minutely particular. In fact, under the 
provisions of their respective charters, the Superintendent has literally to 
compare each report with each separate charter, to ascertain if the invest- 
ments or amount of money in bank and on hand is in compliance with the 
act creating it. Of the labor thus necessary to understand the difference in 
the various reports, he does not complain, but insists that the laws should 
be uniform in relation to investments, and operate upon all savings banks 
or institutions without reference to their location, or amount deposited in 
each of them. 

There will be found upd examination of chapter 258 of the Laws of 
1853, applicable to savings banks in the counties of New York and Kings, 
a provision in section 6, preventing any of those institutions from loaning 
money upon “ notes, bills of exchange, drafts, or any other personal securi- 
ties whatever ;” this provision is so manifestly just, wise, and safe, that it 
should have been applied to every savings bank in the State. The Superin- 
tendent believes that the main provisions of this act are wise, and will pro- 
duce beneficial results ; and did he not believe that the city of New York 
and county of Kings now had a sufficient number of savings banks for all 
useful purposes for the next fifty years, he would feel compelled to question 
some of the provisions of that act. Although much is granted that 1s bene- 
ficial, much is taken by those banks already in operation at the time of the 
passage of that act. 

It is here, perhaps, the most proper place to say, that while savings 
banks are created by the Legislature for the laboring class of our citizens to 
hoard their small surplus earnings, and provide a place of entire security for 
them, by making their investments in a particular manner the condition of 
their creation and continuance of business, a competition for this class of 
deposits has arisen. Banks of discount and deposit have entered into com- 
I etition, and somewhat successfully, with the chartered savings banks, 

his the Superintendent believes to be unwise on the part of the managers 
of the banks of discount and deposit, from the fact that he looks upon the 
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payment of interest by this class of banks, as wrong in principle and per- 
nicious in its consequences. 

This question of a bank of discount and deposit receiving savings depos- 
its, is one so peculiar in itself, that it is deemed a duty by the Superintend- 
ent, to briefly give his reasons why he has reached the conclusion, that 
it is wrong in principle and should not be permitted. Through the provi- 
sions of our General Bank law, under certain requirements, every man or 
combination of men can present himself or themselves to the public, as a 
banker or bank. They legally exist as such, and it is not competent for 
the public to know the object of the parties in presenting themselves to it 
in that capacity. 

While one association or banker enters upon his business with honesty, 
capacity, and capital, for the successful prosecution of it, able and willing to 
fulfil every obligation he may incur, another with the same outside present- 
ment to the public, may enter upon a career of fraud. The end of the one 
legitimate and commendable ; the other conceived in fraud and successfully 
prosecuted to the end originally intended. The personal liability and the 
capital of the one, a sure and perfect guarantee that every obligation assumed, 
whatever may be its nature, will be freely and promptly paid ; the other 
without the intent or capacity to do the same. Both exist by their own 
volition in the capacity of bankers; both exhibit on the record of legal en- 
actments the same condition. In other words, the counterfeit banker, if I 
may use the term, is as well executed for the public eye as the genuine one. 
Personal character and reputation, I freely admit, will do much towards 
establishing the difference between the genuine and the counterfeit, and 
will certainly do it with the business community. But we should remem- 
ber that this is not the class who deposit their surplus money in a savings 
bank. They cannot, as before said in this report, from their vocation and 
= in life, know but little, if any thing, of personal credit or responsi- 

ility. They can only judge from external appearances, and are liable to be 
deceived and cheated by what would bea warning to the business man— 
the glitter and show of the spurious banker himself. 

A successful fraud once perpetrated of this description, would be disas- 
trous not only to every bank of discount and deposit holding savings de- 
posits, but would fall with equal force upon the chartered savings banks. 
‘The payment of a depositor in any savings bank in the State, is generally 
from the funds in the hands of a bank of discount and deposit. A portion 
of their funds are of necessity (for immediate use) on deposit with those 
banks. A panic among savings bank depositors, strikes instantly and cer- 
tainly at our banks of discount and deposit. Is it not wise to keep the in- 
terests of these two classes of institutions, as wide apart as the nature of 
their circumstances will admit? The base of each rests upon the same con- 
fidence in the public mind : the one upon commercial credit; the other 
upon real estate and stock investments; both sound in themselves, but ob- 
viously weakened by commingling these elements more than is absolutely 
necessary for the beneficial transaction of their respective trusts ; the one for 
the benefit of its stockholders, the other for a peculiar class of depositors. 
The object of one, income; the other, ultimate security for the depositors. 
Most of our large cities and villages have one or mote chartered savings 
hanks, and they are confined to a particular class of investments, in the main. 
A bank of discount and deposit receiving this class of deposits usually and 
mmediately absorbs them in its line of discounts. 
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While doubting the principle of paying interest upon deposits, I would 
not by legal enactment attempt to prevent the banker from borrowing mon- 
ey at such rates as may suit his convenience or profit. Any attempt to pre- 
vent this practice by legislation, will be another of the many failures in at- 
tempting to control the use of capital. Still, while we have free banking in 
thi- State, no bank or banker, of discount and deposit in any city, village 
or town in this State, should be allowed to present his institution as a sav- 
ings bank, by any sign, device, advertisement or otherwise, if in such city, 
town or village there exist a chartered savings bank actually transacting 
business, 

It is but simple justice on the part of the Superintendent to say that, as 
far as his knowledge extends, those banks of discount and deposit receiving 
savings deposits, are perfectly sound and abundantly able to repay the same. 
His views upon this subject look to future disaster, and not immediate dan- 
ger. Returning to the proposition of uniform laws for the government of 
all savings banks in the State, the Superintendent is fully aware that the 
project is not one to meet the views of all the managers of these institu- 
tions. As before stated, the provisions of their charters differ so widely, 
that an extensive curtailment of the powers of the old charters must be ac- 
quiesced in, or additional powers granted to those of more modern date. The 
old charters contain but little restriction as to the method of their invest- 
ments. Still, no failures have taken place under the very liberal provisions 
contained in them. The more recent ones are minutely and specifically 
particular in their provisions as to the investments. The only failure of a 
modern savings bank, is that of the Sixpenny Savings Bank of Rochester, 
which will pay its depositors the amount due them, or within a small frac- 
tion of it. 

The recent charters are more uniform in their provisions, yet by an un- 
fortunate sentence, common to the most of them, one-third of the total de- 
posit is left entirely at the discretion of the trustees, as to its employment. 
The sentence is this (meaning the one third of the aggregate deposit, or 
what amounts, in fact, to nearly that sum), “ which they may keep to meet 
current payments of said corporation, and which may by them be kept on 
deposit on interest or otherwise in such available form as the trustees may 
direct.” Under this provision any savings bank out of the city of New 
York and County of Kings (and this power existed there until the passage 
of the act of 1853) may “discount commercial paper, buy and sell bills of 
exchange, or be used in any manner the trustees may direct. 

This is the worst feature of our modern charters, and should be amended 
by applying the provisions of section 6 of chapter 257 of the Laws of 
1853, to all saving banks in the State. It will be observed on an examina- 
tion of the general summary presenting the conditions of all the savings 
banks in the State, the following items— invested according to their charters 
beyond all doubt—-but not the | legitimate investments of savings banks, in 
the opinion of the Superintendent : : 


Amount loaned upon personal security,.............00- $21,046 00 
- “ or deposited under the schedules furnished 

by the Superintendent, .........2.cceccecee booeaeis 50,462 00 

PSS TION 5. ios iin Kiscsescaceisencincm 17,190 00 


$88,698 00 
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This appears small when an aggregate excess of resources over liabil- 
ities of nearly $2,500,000 is shown by their aggregate statement; never- 
theless, the investments alluded to above are radically wrong, and the 
evidence of the fact is shown by their existence mainly among the smaller 
and weaker institutions. While the Superintendent fully admits the neces- 
sity of keeping quite a percentage of the liabilities of savings banks in an 
available form, it appears to him prudent to define more particularly, how 
the available funds shall be kept. Would it not be more prudent to com- 
pel their deposit in some sound bank or trust company, rather than have 
them loaned upon personal security? This could work no hardship to 
either the trustees or depositors ; and for the reason, that in any locality 
where thers exists a savings bank worthy of the name, or where 
one should be located, there also is found a bank of discount and 
deposit. ] admit that ordinarily there exists such a connection when they 
are neighbors, and properly so, and that it is almost a matter of necessity 
itself; still no legal obligation exists in most of the modern charters to 
place a dollar in deposit in a bank, and the discretion of the trustees is the 
only legal guide to the investment of very large amounts of money in the 
hands of the trustees of our savings banks. 

Another reason why as little as possible (consistent with the easy and 
prompt transaction of their business) should be left to the discretion of the 
trustees, is, unless the gentlemen who constitute the trustees of our savings 
banks are different from those who act in the same capacity in other money ed 
institutions under the name of directors, the main control and direction of 
their affairs soon fall into the hands (probably from the pressure of their 
individual affairs) of one, two or three of the most active and energetic of 
their body ; and more frequently into the hands of the officers themselves. 

This, I admit, is a theory drawn from my own experience from other 
sources, and not from my own knowledge of those particular institutions, 
never having had any connection with any savings bank in the State. I 
hope I am ‘mistaken in my conclusions on this particular point, from the 
magnitude of the trust committed to them, and the fearful consequences 
to follow a fraudulent or careless administration of it. But the experience 
of the Superintendent in positions of a similar nature, shows him the truth 
of the saying “that power is always stealing from the many tothe few.” 
A transaction ina neighboring State should awaken every trustee of our 
savings hanks to the necessity as well as the obligation to perform his en- 
tire duty to the trust committed to him. 

In table A, the Superintendent presents in the aggregate the condition 
of the savings banks of this State, on the morning of the 1st of January, 
1858. Their condition is sound and satisfactory to him as shown by their 
respective statements, It will be observed how strong the public confidence 
still remains with them, by seeing that the monetary crisis of the year 1857, 
only reduced their deposits $1,711,239. No greater evidence of the public 
faith in their management and the integrity and capacity of their respective 
trustees could be given. 

By the provisions of section 5 of chapter 136 of the Laws of 1857, 
“the Superintendent is authorized to employ so many clerks as may be 
necessary to discharge the duties hereby imposed ; the salary of said clerks 
shall be paid monthly on his certificate upon the warrant of the Comptrol- 
ler out of the treasury, and it shall be the duty of the said Superintendent 
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in his annual report to the Legislature to report the names of the clerks so 
employed and the compensation allowed them severally.” By the following 
section it is the duty of the Superintendent to collect these expenses of the 
different banks in proportion to their respective deposits. 

The clerical labor connected with the savings banks, is concentrated into 
two periods of the year, immediately before and after the January and July 
reports to this office. It became unnecessary to employ one or more clerks 
permanently for this service, as the office would be in a measure a simple 
sinecure for at least six months of the year. Under these circumstances, 
the Superintendent permitted the necessary services to be performed by 
some of the present employ ees in his office, without interference with their 
ordinary duties. * * - 

The only suggestions by the Superintendent as required to be made to 
the Legislature in relation to savings banks by the act of 1857, are em- 
braced in the following provisions : 


Ist. The passage of an act making the investments of savings banks 
uniform throughout the State. 


2d. The passage of an act preventing any bank of discount and de- 
posit, located in any city or village in this State, from representing itself 
by sign, device, advertisement, or otherwise, as a savings bank, when a 
chartered savings bank is actually transacting its business in such city or 
village. 

3d. To prevent, by legal enactment, all savings banks in this State from 
making any loan upon personal security alone. 


4th. Give by legislative enactment the power for a majority of the trus- 
tees of every savings bank, to remove any trustee who shall have absented 
himself from three successive regular meetings of the board, unless such 
board are satisfied that such absence arises from sickness or absence from 
the city, town or village where such bank is located. 


In coneluding this report, the Superintendent would most respectfully 
suggest to the Legislature, that it should scrutinize with great care. all ap- 
plications for the “chartering of new savings banks. They are sufficiently 
numerous at present for the ‘accommodation of the public. An examination 
of their condition in detail, as presented in table B, will show that com- 
petition for these deposits by dividing them, adds no strength to their ulti- 
mate security. It requires a reasonable amount of deposits to pay the 
necessary expenses of the institution. 

A savings bank to be successful, and consequently useful, requires the 
concentration of population found only in our cities or very large villages ; 
and, even in those localities, it will be wise to ascertain if an addition: ty one 
is really wanted, before another charter is granted. Except in such local- 
ities they are comparatively useless, not to say dangerous, their expenses 
being liable to trench upon their deposits. The granting of new charters 
for savings banks, is worthy of, and should excite, the closest serutiny of the 
legislature. In the opinion of the Superintendent, nothing will tend to 
decrease their usefulness and safety, more than an indiscriminate granting 
of this description of charters. All of which is most respectfully submitted. 


James M. Cook, 
Superintendent. 
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Summary, showing the aggregate of the resources and liabilities and other 
matters of the institutions for savings of the State of New York, as 
exhibited by their reports to the Superintendent of the Banking De- 
partment, of their condition on the morning of January 1st, 1858. 


RESOURCES. 


Bonds and mortgages.........ccccccccoccscoccccccvsecscescccssccccscccssccsccssosee $20,284,586 
Estimated value of mortgage premises............s0sseseeee0e $48,668,888 —....ceceeceeeee 
Stock investments, amount invested,.........:0+:ssssecsecsesssssecsessesecsseeee 17,349,300 
Be WO OE MIR concn cnccesccscacccnsccssessscnscsccssancdsonses. BEIDEEEEOM  <eschbcsesccons 
INGO WHINE GE BATIG. os icciciccccnssccncsscssccccsscccoscecss EGMMINUEE cchsssccecsacce 
Stocks upon which money has been loaned, par value....... 1,582,227  ..s.seeeeeeees 
IE: DOE, GOR iets ca rivectiacsenciensesstasisnsssabasaseccbandoinsdiass 1,123,961 
Amount loaned upon personal securities...........sssesseseseserseccecseeseceeses 21,046 
Amount invested in real estate..........000.000+ , 947,165 
Cash on deposit in bankS..............020+sessseseeeees 3,287,441 
Cash on hand, not deposited in banks............ aN peredbdhdneeasagendenedediantens 854,770 
Amount loaned or deposited, not included under the above heads........ 50,462 
Miscellaneous resources.........sssseeseeseees siidesdbhsansntbddatedecseacannceuke 17,190 
PE BP OI oki sc cinesscadindcessccessaccnsserneccdsanabiesicasaesscacgasdccnssséaodéas 70 


Total Resources....ccccccsoccscesscccccsscscecscccccccscocesccccees $43,885,991 


LIABILITIES. 
Amount due depositors.. seeedenecscancnssesssasssocsccdncesesecscsncisessicssess QEp ROE e 


Miscellaneous liabilities........... ..scscesesseeseees scieuadeonen iendenies 25,651 
Excess of assets over liabilities....... 
Add for cents........... 


TORGT TARBTEIO: 0100 0icincisicsensocssiossesecds.cc ccssesesseseesso Gee NON een 


Averaging to each Gepositor.........cccccccccsecescescocccossescnsesevesacsscecsess $203 24 
The number of open accounts January Ist, 1858, was............ 203,804 

The total amount deposited during the calendar year 1857 was............ $24,830,443 
The total amount withdrawn during the calendar year 1857 was.......... 26,541,682 
The amount received for interest during the calendar year 1857 was....... 2,643,615 
The amount placed to the credit of depositors for the same period was... 2,070,851 


Savines Banks’ Recutations.—The Bowery Savings Bank of New York city, 
has adopted new and important Regulations to secure itself against sudden demands in 
time of excitement and financial revulsion, viz: — 


The depositors are hereby notified that, on a revision of the By-laws of this institution, the 
8th article thereof has been amended by the Board of Trustees, the same forming the 5th sec- 
tion of article 6, and being as follows, viz: 

Drafts may be made, personally, or by the order, in writing, of the depositor (if the Bank have 
the signature of the party on their signature book,) or by letters of attorney duly authenticated ; 
but no person shall have the right to demand any part of his principal or interest without ——_ 
the original book, that the payments may be entered therein ; nor shall any person have such 
right witheut previous notice to the bank of his intention to make such demand, of thirty days 
for any amount not exceeding three hundred dollars, and of sixty days for any amount ex- 
ceeding that sum. All deposits received by the Secretary shall be in money taken in deposit 
by the incorporated banks of the City of New York, at par; and all payments shall be made in 
the same manner, 

The effect of this amendment is to allow depositors to draw their moneys on any- business 
day, upon notice of thirty days if the sum drawn is less than $300, and of sixty days if over 
that amount, instead of restricting them to the third Monday of each month, and one week's pre- 
vious notice. In practice, depositors have been permitted to draw at any time, without notice. 
It is not intended in ordinary times to deviate from this practice. Butin the event of a money 
panic the limitation to a single day, if enfurced, would prevent many persons in actual need 
from the opportunity of drawing, and the trustees have, therefore, with a view to the accommo- 
dation of A made the above change; securing, however, beyond contingency, the interests of 
all the depositors, by requiring the previous notice of thirty days, and sixty days, according to 
the amount intended to be drawn, 
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THE CRISIS OF 1857 AND ITS CAUSES. 
From the Westminster Review, January, 1858. 


American Lanp Specutators.—In America, as in all new countries 
under the process of population, land is a staple commodity, frequently 
changing hands, subject to great fluctuations in price, and a chief object of 
speculation. Inthe old countries of Europe, land is that commodity which 
changes hands most seldom, which is stable in price, and which is little 
employed for speculation. In Holland, Flanders, France, and all the well 
settled and well cultivated countries, land but rarely comes into the market ; 
and, apart from other reasons, there is one great cause for this in the restric- 
tive effect of a close law of inheritance. This land is transmitted by inheri- 
tance, and only casually subjected to sale; and although eagerly competed 
for when in the market, yet the new purchaser steadily retains it, and keeps 
it again out of the market for a long term. As the purchases are made 
direct, there is no opportunity for land jobbers nor for speculation, Land 
constitutes the steadiest investment, and the only speculation in this branch 
is in town houses. 

In America and Australia, as already stated, the conditions are widely 

. different, and land becomes to a great extent an article of speculation. 
Every thing encourages this. Wild land has only a nominal price, 
and is rea ily obtainable, while the improved price may reach within 
a short period tenfold or even a hundred-fold the upset price. Bring 
near a newly surveyed district a stream of population, open roads, 
make its waters navigable, or place mills upon the torrents, give value to 
the lumber, and each lot has an immediate or prospective value. The 
buyer buys not with the view of having one hundred pounds for the hundred 
he has laid out, or of having the use and enjoyment of the produce of his 
hands; butit is irresistibly foreed upon his mind that year after year his 
land will rise in value, and that at a future time it will attain a certain as- 
signed rate. His thoughts are bent, not upon the original price, not upon 
the immediate selling price, but upon this future contingent and prospec- 
tive price, always taken at a high rate. The soberest man, thorouglily 
settled down, who has made a homestead for his children, nurses the 
thought that some years hence his farm or station will be of a certain 
given value ; and this governs all his ideas with regard to it, and his ideas 
and conversations as to his neighbor’s land. Wilder imaginations or more 
eager spirits seek to realize the prospective advances; and many specially 
devote themselves to land dealing, as in the Old World to horse gambling, 
mining speculations, and the various operations of chance of high or low 
character, or of greater or less extent: and just as in Cornwall all have a 
greater or less taste for mines, and in Yorkshire fur horses, so in the new 
continents all dabble in land. 

There is a great encouragement to land dealing, which secures the ad- 
hesion of the steadiest holder, and it consists in the constant advance in the 
value of wild land with the spread of population. Although in a depressed 
colony, as all our colonies and all the Western States have been at times, 
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lands may be thrown on the market and sold at very low rates, y2t the 
steady holder always comes out with a higher value the longer he holds. It 
is an investment of an accumulative character, like woodland in England, 
which, although not yielding a yearly income, gives an aggregate accumu- 
lated return when realized. 

The fever and the greed for money which mark a colonial population 
more strongly than the home population, because there are wanting the 
softening influences of the old country, lead to eager efforts to become sud- 
denly rich by land speculations: and as in mining. Potosi, Devon Great 
Consols, and Burra-Burra are prizes leading on thousands to profitless 
ventures by the dazzling charm of their enormous returns, so the wonderful 
transformations from prairie wastes to cities abounding in wealth, luxury 
and population, encourage the land speculator to invest in likely lots, with 
water privileges, mill power, and the chance of the stream of westward 
emigration and eastward exportation passing through and gilding the path 
‘with wealth. Chicago and Melbourne are enough in their magical growth, 
giant offspring born but yesterday, to lure on thousands of adventurers ; for 
there is no ordinary site which may not become a great city, and few places, 
so remote or so barren but that they may look to a goodly increase. ‘There- 
fore, lands are taken up at a low price and held at a speculative value. 

Such is the case with regard to rural land, but town lots have no less 
claims on the town populations. New York has spread over commons, 
swamps, and sea strand, and planted suburbs on the neighboring shores. 
Its growth in population and size has been rapid, but the increase in rents 
has been enormous. It might be expected that the central thoroughfares 
would improve in value as the suburban population extended, but the in- 
crease in rent has gone far beyond that, and year after year rents have been 
raised throughout New York. The habits of the population, migrating 
from flat to flat, and from house to house, favor for a longer time than 
would be expected the common effort of the landlords for raising rents ; 
and, indeed, as the whole community are engaged in seeking enhanced 
prices for houses and unbuilt lots and blocks, they can scarcely rise in insur- 
rection against the oppressive influence, although many grumble and the 
poor feel it. 

The mechanic who is saving money buys a lot, because he can fairly 
expect an enhanced value greater than the ordinary return of interest ; 
while, having a good registered title, he knows what he holds; and in no 
money investinent in bank or railway bonds, or on mortgage, can he feel 
secure. The man who has more than enough for his subsistence, and who 
is yearly putting by money, has not the necessity for a regular yearly re- 
turn on his investment, as he looks only to a future accumulated value. 

Thus, from one motive or another, the greater part of the community are 
engaged in a general scheme in which every one is to become rich—all 
who can hold eventually to become so, those who can sell rapidly at im- 
proved prices to grow wealthy at once ; and soa régime of artificial prices 
is created, regularly rising so long as the operations are unchecked—for 
such is the physiology of sveculations—but as a matter of course attended 
with a sudden downfall whenever these fictitious and assumed prices are 
brought to the test of the market on a considerable scale. Then, instead 
of land being an article of steady price, as in the Old World, it is a drug, 
because it is unproductive or little productive, because it is prospective or 
contingent in its results, and not immediate and certain. 
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As land in time, and to a great extent, represents a positive value, so 
the adventitious operations in it become connected with real transactions, 
and a basis is pepared for a most feaiful panic, such as regularly besets the 
American States and the colonies from time to time, and to which a 
European panic of 1825 or 1857 bears no comparisun; but which rather, 
in its prostration, resembles a revolutionary crisis, whole classes being re- 
duced from opulence to beggary, and whole communities, corporately and 
individually, becoming insolvent; but less permanent in its influence, be- 
cause the growing resources of the country soon restore the population to 
the wealth they had lost. 

It is not that the land and town speculations of themselves create 
panics, but that they greatly increase the effect of panics, while they pro- 
mote the spirit of speculation, gambling, and greed after sudden wealth. 
Speculations in wool, cotton, sugar, and manufactures are less disastrous, 
because the fluctuations in price are not so great, as there are positive com- 
modities in hand ; but when wild land, prairie, bush, sheep runs and town 
lots are brought to the hammer, the fluctuations are great and the depre- 
ciation enormous, and in so far as they constitute the assets of the mer- 
chant or storekeeper, or of his customers, their forced realization is ruinous, 
and leaves him an insolvent before his foreign creditor. 


American Specutation.—In conjunction with this vast land specula- 
tion, the United States have been the scene of various great operations, 
which, being simultaneously wound up, have aggravated the severity of 
the crisis and constituted a panic. The railway system has been enor- 
mously extended in the United States, because each community knows the 
advantages of it and is desirous of enjoying them by any means, believing 
that the pecuniary results may in time be sufficient to repay the outlay, and 
being perfectly regardless of who finds the capital or what is the fate of the 
capitalist. A railway act is eagerly and freely granted by a Western legis- 
lature sitting in the woods; and the projector, president or director who 
get together capital by any means, and lays down the road, is regarded as 
a national benefactor. What happens to the shareholders who invest the 
money is quite a secondary consideration. The formation of a railway is 
often a political engine for the improvement of a district, and is conducted 
on the political code of morality by political adventurers. The lines have, 
therefore, asa general rule, been very loosely conducted, both in the East 
and the West; large dividends have been declared from the first, paid out 
of capital, fresh capital has been raised to pay them, and the future has 
been drawn upon to supply the present. Wisconsin or Michigan has got 
its railway, and whether Downeasters or Britishers hold the bonds does not 
disquiet the passengers and freighters, who, besides having a railway, are in 
some cases indulged with its free use, or with unremunerative rates 
of fare and toll. This cause of proceeding has been carried on to 
such an extent, that railway boards became insolvent one after another ; 
suspicion was aroused, inquiry made, discredit was thrown on board after 
board, and a general collapse has taken place. 

In these operations the spirit of land speculation is to be clearly traced, 
for many of the companies are as much land as railway speculations, en- 
dowed with large grants of alternate sections of the public lands, and rely- 
ing upon the sale of these at an improved price for the supply of funds, 
rather than on existing traffic. Coincidently with the progress of railways, 
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they have in many districts destroyed the traffic on the canals and river 
improvements, and utterly depreciated the canal bonds ; as the water traffic 
being in one line, and the railroad traffic in another line, the railways by 
their superior accommodation and connection have carried off the passen- 
gers and the best goods, and destroyed the basis of the goods traffic. By 
the diversion of traffic many towns and properties on the water naviga- 
tions have been thrown back in value. 

Steam navigation has been forced on an artificial basis, and vessels 
have been built ona large scale from motives of national vanity, to com- 
pete with the English lines and to engage in the coasting trade. This 
branch of enterprise has on the whole proved a failure, and the public ben- 
efits have been achieved at a sacrifice of capital. 

Mining has been attended with a sacrifice of capital, as in the Old 
World, for mining, uncertain in its results, is most commonly an operation 
of gambling, with a few enormous prizes. Exploratory operations conducted 
in the best manner do not uniformly lead to productive returns, and even 
when mineral is found it may be of low average and unremunerative. The 
copper companies on Lake Superior, although turning out a considerable 
mass of rich metal, have caused a large absorption of capital, and the gold 
companies of Virginia and the South have given no adequate return. The 
attempt to achieve European results without European advantages of cheap 
and organized labor and cheap capital, have led to large operations in work- 
ing ironstone, and in forming smelting works, also working at unremu- 
nerative rates. In England, the iron trade, although it yields large profits 
to some individuals, and extensive employment, is frequently enough in an 
unprofitable condition. In the States such branches of industry are forced 
into activity by artificial protection. This, besides its instrinsic weakness 
embarrassing its victims, is in danger of extinction from a more enlightened 
policy, which already exerts on them a blighting influeace. 

The manufacturing interests generally in the United States are in the 
same condition. Fostered by protection and incompetent to contend with 
the European productions of free trade, they have been very seriously 
affected by the amendment of the tariff, and many concerns have been 
forced to wind up, contributing to bring about the panic and increase its 
intensity. 

Although the States are to a great degree dependent upon Europe for 
capital, their merchants have engaged largely in export foreign trade with 
all parts of the world, and notably with the whole of South America, China, 
India and Australia ; and these operations, instead of contributing to the 
wealth of the States, have been a drain on their resources. In many cases 
their merchants cannot supply suitable goods for outward cargoes, and can- 
not take return produce. American notions go but a small way in making 
up a shipment, and guano is but in small demand in the States. The Amer- 
ican operations generally large, and the American houses fail one after 
another, few having real capital or being of a stable character, and there- 
fore ill ab!e to compete with the merchants of England, Hamburg, or even 
of France. So far as the import of sugar and coffee goes, there is a 
legitimate basis for transactions; but American enterprise has been om- 
niverous, and heavy have been the losses. Although some of these fall 
upon foreign capitalists, a portion of the absorption of resources is felt at 
home. The Americans occupy a very marked position in many of the 
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markets, from their enterprise and dashing speculations ;_ but their real re- 
sources are in the intelligence and energy of their shipmasters, and in the 
ability of the engineers, adventurers and schemers, who are now to be 
found in every corner of the earth. 


American Panics.—From all these various causes it will be seen that 
there have been enough in operation to affect the trading capital of the 
country, and to derange the whole body of banking institutions. True 
enough, the resources ‘of the country have been wonderfully developed, and 
are making undoubted progress; and this very year the crops of grain, 
cotton and tobacco have been abundant: it is true, likewise, that a great 
part of the capital engaged in financial and commercial transactions is 
European ; but the banking institutions of the country have become affect- 
ed by advances on depreciated securities, and, having been unable to stem 
the panic which set in, left the whole fabric of speculation to totter to its fall, 
themselves being involved in the general crash. 

The banks have had the great hand in feeding railway enterprise, in sup- 
plying manufacturing operations and in accommodating trade speculations ; 
and when the crisis has come, the resources on which they depended are 
unavailing; for railway bonds are depreciated, mortgages are worthless, 
manufacturers ruined and merchants insolvent, and the note circulation has 
been embarrassed by the discredit of the banking operations. 

% a * * % ® % 

The Panic has been attributed to the warfare of a bear-party and a 
bear press, and the material progress of the country is appealed to as an 
evidence that the panic was groundless and even fictitious. Bear opera- 
tions there are always in every market, and the mercantile community of 
the Atlantic cities being essentially speculative, far beyond the standard even 
of Liverpool or Glasgow, great bearing operations are always going on in 
stocks and in produce; and so are operations, for the rise; but the fall in 
railway bonds and shares, and similar securities, was dependent on the fact 
that line after. line had been found rotten in its management, untrustworthy 
in its statements, and destitute of the assumed traflic ; and all other enter- 
prises being eagerly and attentively canvassed, many others were found in 
the same situation, and a delusion cou'd no longer be maintained. 

The fall in railway and the like stocks crippled the resources of the spee- 
ulative mercantile community and the banks ; loans were drawn in, and the 
manufacturing community, in reality living on borrowed capital, and having 
no security but highly priced works and over priced stock, was in jeopardy 
the moment advances were restricted, while the banks became more 
jealous and more wary at each stage, but too late to save tliemsel.es, 
though quite in time to aggravate disaster. 

As the resources of the mercantile community were trenched upon, 
mortgages were called in, land lots found worthless, and high rents being 
no longer maintainable in an impoverished community, a great deprecia- 
tion took place in real estate. With the thousands now out of em- 
ployment, and the general pressure on the trading classes, rents in 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston will largely recede, and outside 
lots remain unoccupied for a time. Thus the various securities of 
banks, note-brokers, merchants and storekeepers have, by the reaction of 
the gigantic system of speculation which pervades the country, been re- 
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duced to nothingness, and large concerns, with an improving business and 
accumulating capital, brought to insolvency. 

When the banks began to get into difficulties and to curtail their dis- 
counts, as the mercantile classes were alarmed, so the lower classes of me- 
chanics and agriculturists, chiefly ignorant foreigners, were seized with 
alarm, and not only essayed to withdraw their deposits in bullion, but forced 
in their notes to be cashed. On all sides the resources of the banks were 
assailed, and a general suspension, alike of solvent and insolvent banks, 
became a measure of prudence and necessity. 


Panic 1n Enauanp.—We are now enabled to see the links of con- 
nection by which this panic was brought to bear in Europe, and its reaction 
on the United States. The view affords us a very disagreeable proof of the 
intimate relation between the Old World and the New, and of the influence 
of the latter on our own interests and condition. We have been so accus- 
tomed to the old idea of Europe influencing America, that we have hardly 
been prepared for the counter effect, although we should readily accept a 
westward transit of power or the spread of pestilence thitherward. The 
first American panic, in 1837, affected some four mercantile houses in Lon- 
don, and was regarded as only a partial and isolated operation of little sig- 
nificance. The present panic has, however, been of far more serious 
extent—surpassing 1837 and 1847, and equailing, in the terror it has 
spread, and perhaps in its appalling effects, the great panic of 1825 ’26. 

The present so-named American panic is one of those events in our 
commercial history, as important in its bearings as the supply of new gold, 
and as various and enduring in its influence and effects. In a general way, 
we are prepared to admit the community of interest of all nations; but we 
are as yet sluggish in appreciating the immediate and decisive influence 
which any one nation now exerts on the destinies of the others. The 
change of circumstances has indeed been sudden and swift ; and the con- 
stant development of the operating causes surpasses our conceptions and our 

wer of following and registering the events and their consequences. We 
ee not merely to allow for the influence of railways, steam navigation and 
the telegraph in uniting us with the rest of Europe, but for the combined 
machinery which brings us in contact with the new-born and swiftly- 
growing communities in the West. The abridgment of the Atlantic 
passage day by day in year after year, hour after hour in each month, as 
competion effects some improvement, is but one example of the mode in 
which our union with America is being made closer; for the wonderful 
march of enterprise among our brethren brings the distant and but lately 
unpeopled and unproductive regions into rapid contact with us, To say 
that Quebee is within twenty-four hours’ reach of New York—cities once 
separated by the long marches of armies, by the space of a campaign—is 
a startling fact, but nevertheless a small one; for Chicago and the cities of 
the lakes are reached as quickly as railway transit can effect intercourse, 
and as railways go on forcing communication with Michigan and the infant 
commonwealths of the far West. 

To these regions—remote we no longer dare call them—prices and 
commercial intelligence are conveyed by telegraph, and thereon sea-going 
shipping is freighted with produce for the markets of Europe. In little 
more than a week the Mark-Lane prices reach Chicago more swiftly than, 
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not long since, they reached Dantzic or Odessa; and, in little more time, 
cargoes to arrive may be sold in the London market. There is an intimacy 
of relation established by the intercourse of trade; but we should deceive 
ourselves if we considered this fact under any limited acceptation ; for we 
have, in truth, to consider communities of buyers and sellers, of borrowers 
and lenders, with whom our transactions are most active, and whose con- 
dition may immediately affect our own. In Europe we have countries of 
the greatest fertility—Hungary for instance—nearer to our sight and better 
known to us by name, but with which political or phy sical circumstances 
afford less opportunities for intercourse. It is easier to ship corn by the 
great lakes, the St. Lawrence or the Erie canal, and the Atlantic ocean to Lon- 
don, than from Hungary by the Danube, the Black Sea, the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic Sea; for the grower in Michigan is unimpeded by political 
disabilities or fiscal restrictions, and the geographical difficulties he has 
overcome, while identity of language and of race facilitates intercourse. 

The development of these growing communities of the West, of the 
South, and of Canada, has materially influenced New York and the other 
Atlantic cities, but chiefly New York; and the commercial operations of 
these cities are mainly dependent on the proceedings of the nations of pro- 
ducers inland—in the shipment of cotton, tobacco and flour, and in the 
consumption of imported goods. We must now go beyond New York, to 
the customers of New York, to find our own customers, and must prepare 
ourselves for the establishment of more direct relations. Formerly, New 
York and her sister cities, solely using European capital and lending it out, 
commanded the operations of the inland; but now, in many cases, by the 
growth in wealth of the producers, they are the masters in finance—con- 
trolling the destinies of New York, instead of submitting to her commercial 
sway. The aggregate of these commercial operations is so great, and our 
own share in them so considerable, that we have the deepest interest in 
them ; fur our property an profits are concerned in speculations, whether 
in New York or the interior—in the abundance or shortness of crops, the 
arrangements of the Treasury and of currency, the efforts of protectionists or 
of free traders. 

The effects of this new and great panic in England were at first but 
small, and the intelligence was received with calinness ; but quickly they 
began to spread among the commercial community here, for, in reality, the 
whole course of trade bad been stayed on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The currency being disturbed, not only did the great and accruing liabili- 
ties of the American merchants remain unliquidated, but the holders of cot- 
ton, corn, tobacco and other produce—of late independent of the merchants 
—hesitated whether to forward produce to the merchants in their cities, 
ignorant even of the solvency of any in the general mistrust. So, too, the 
English merchant was left with dishonored drafts and without any remit- 
tances, while his own produce lay unsalable, unless at ruinous prices, in 
the Atlantic cities. 

The Bank of England—the great monetary institution which so 
strongly affects the financial destinies of the old ‘and new country in this 
crisis—gave an additional shock to the Atlantic trade by raising rapidly its 
rate of diseount—by impeding the remittance of specie to the United States 
for the resumption of specie payments there, and at a period when the rates 
of discount were enormously eulianced, by treating with suspicion the paper 
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of all American houses—thus virtually depriving them of discount alto- 
gether. Thus, solvent honses and insolvent houses of all kinds were brought 
down; for, though it has been said that no solvent house could want ac- 
commodation, yet, inasmuch as so many houses were endangered by the 
mistrust and suspicion of the regulators of the discount market, houses hav- 
ing good bills. but with the names of suspected firms upon them, were left 
with inconvertible paper. A bill with three names was reduced to two 
names, or one name, and placed out of line. Next, the joint stock banks 
were disabled from rediscounting, and a name lost thereby ; so that day by 
day the proportion of first-class bills was reduced, and no man having good 
bills in his hand could tell—if he kept them hoe a month, a fortnight, a 
week, or even a day—but that they might become discredited, thus de- 
priving of all resource therefrom. Therefore he rushed to the Bank of Eng- 
. lan to obtain accommodation while he could ; and, with a diminished trade, 
we saw the phenomenon of an increased amount of discount. Those who 
had produce strove to realize and obtain resources ; thus prices and produce 
were depressed, and, as the usual course of credit was disturbed, further 
damage was caused. Alarm was spread among the small tradesmen and 
the working classes of Scotland and Ireland—notes were forced in for gold, de- 
posits left in confidence were summarily withdrawn, and the banks, unable 
jnstantly to realize their resources, or to discount the paper on hand, had, in 
several cases, to succumb to the sudden pressure. 

In such a crisis rotten houses stopped, because rotten houses must stop, 
and it is besides expedient to cover a disgrace by the appearance of vield- 
ing to a general misfortune ; but solvent houses suspended, some of which 
have since resumed, and others will pay twenty shillings in the pound. 
The liabilities of the British houses and banks which have failed during the 
crisis are estimated at £50,000,000. 

The panic spread to the Continent, not only through the customary 
channels of trade, but because the Germans of late years have acquired a 
very close connection with the States by the intercourse of half a million of 
emigrants, while in the trade of England itself the Germans have now a 
very great share. The desire of freedom has made many of the most 
active men of Germany citizens or denizens of England and the United 
States, while those at home look with interest and longing to these emi- 
grant kinsmen. Thus, Germany has in this crisis suffered even more than 
France and Hamburg ; Bremen and every commercial city of Germany have 
been stricken with disaster. 


Frencu Dratn For Gotp.—Concurrently with the extensive and eager 
demand for gold as the sovereign remedy for the evil we have described, 
the Bank of England has been subject to a drain on its vaults in order to 
supply the demands of French merchants through the Bank of France. 
But in regard to this bank, that efficient check which, in all monetary ope- 
rations unfettered or not interfered with by governments, regulates the pur- 
chases of gold by the ability to do so profitably, proves powerless, The 
political purposes of Louis Napoleon override the natural laws of commerce : 
gold is taken from England to France, although while merchants are glad 
to pay a discount of ten per cent. for it in London, they can get it for eight 
or even seven in Paris. That the French Bank, as acting under the direc- 
tion of the French government, is subject knowingly and aforethought to 
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heavy loss in the acquisition of bullion, is an admitted fact. The Emperor 
is not deterred by the consideration of cost; cost does not enter into his 
calculations, because he weighs something more than the money cost—the 
political objects he has at stake, the maintenance of commercial credit, the 
supply of the hoarders of bullion, and the upholding of the whcle imperial 
system. Were each million of bullion to cost another million of bullion to 
acquire, and did one month’s tenure of the reins of power depend on this, 
no one imagines the ruler of France would hesitate at the cost in the dis- 
posal of the revenues of the State under his absolute control ; whether a few 
hundred thousand pounds shall be directly or indirectly laid out in the pur- 
chase of bullion, or the purchase of bread, or in pulling down houses, or in 
maintaining soldiers, or deporting political offenders, is not a matter of mo- 
ment. That government, too, has so many engines for effecting its purposes 
in an indirect manner—as, for instance, the Municipality of Paris, the Bank 
of France, the Credit Mobilier—that it can readily enough carry out any 
financial expedient, nor is it restricted by the dictates of political economy. 
For that matter, the Société des Economists is defunct since the imperial 
régime has been in full vigor: and Horace Say, Michel Chevalier, Adam 
Blaise des Vosges, and their colleagues, have no longer any organization, 
although individuals occasionally tilt on unequal terms with the protection- 
ists. The French government have provided work for Paris and Lyons, 
have supplied the public with cheap bread in times of scarcity and with dear 
bread in times of cheapness, have again regulated the boucherie, and duly 
publish from month to month assizes with fixed prices of bread and meat, 
according to categories and qualities. 

It must be observed, however, that much of the bullion which France 
has obtained belongs rightfully to her in the course of trade, and in no way 
owes allegiance to the dominion of our banking institutions, When a 
West India steamer comes in, and sends up seven wagon loads with two 
millions of dollars to the Bank of England, it is gravely remarked, and in 
tones of lamentation, that one million or a million and a half, have been 
taken to the Continent; and it is held forth that we have been in some 
way defrauded of our due right of locking up the dollars in the Bank of 
England, and that it has been surreptitiously carried off by the bullion 
stealers of Paris; and yet, if we could know the truth, probably the whole 
remittance belongs to the Continent, and not five thousand dollars are on 
English account. However it may be, the lamentation is great, and dole- 
ful prognostics are indulged in. 

It is quite forgotten or lost sight of that the people of the Continent 
have a very large trade in South America, and that they can receive no 
returns in any thing else but bullion, and through the channel of England. 
It is, however, the case, that Mexico, Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, Chile and 
Buenos Ayres, are full of merchants and dealers from the Continent, and 
that the shopkeepers in many places are French, Catalans ang Genoese. 
While the English and Americans hold in their hands the great staples of 
trade, the country towns are occupied by petty shopkeepers and storekeepers 
of the classes named. Since the hatred to Old Spain has worn off, and a 
chino is no longer a doomed man, the Spaniards have returned, and a feel- 
ing of affection and reverence for Old Spain is springing up, which may be 
productive of serious political results. The old Spaniard has the advantage 
of possessing the same language, the same habits, the same institutions, the 
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same vices, and the same foibles as the inhabitants of the New York World; 
and he can in many cases best suit their tastes and habits. Thus the 
trade with Old Spain is growing. The Frenchman has the prestige of 
fashion in South America; the French Janguage is the foreign language 
most readily acquired, and that from which the supply of Spanish ‘book- 
making in these days is readily obtained. The French there, as elsewhere, 
are dealers i in nick-nacks, hair-dressers, and perfumers, and milliners; and 
they have no despicable share in the supply of commodities where luxury 
and frivolity are dominant. The Italians, or more properly the Genoese, 
unwatched by us, are making a figure in South America, and steadily in- 
creasing in numbers. Not to speak of their great colony in Montevideo, 
where Garibaldi may again command an Italian legion, they are spread 
over every Southern commonwealth, having a sufficient resemblance in 
language, manners and religion, readily to establish themselves ; and having 
a frugality and perseverance which enable them to flourish in communities 
in so low a state of advancement that the Anglo-Saxon retires from trade in 
disgust. The Germans are increasing in numbers, but they are chiefly 
connected with Hamburg and Bremen, and work either directly with 
English or American houses, or share in the trade with them. They are 
either merchants or mechanics, like the English or Americans, The Swiss 
are, as everywhere, hotel-keepers. 


Buturon Trape.—The several continental nations ship assorted cargoes 
of goods, and their shopkeepers likewise largely supply themselves with 
English goods; but in the trade the other way, they have but a small share, 
and it is almost engrossed by the English. Thus the produce of the West 
Coast available for shipment chiefly consists of guano, copper, silver ores, 
tin, nitrate of soda, grain, alpaca wool, and bark; and of these the Conti- 
nent takes but little. Thus guano, being so little appreciated on the 
Continent, if shipped on a foreign bottom, must go to England. Copper 
ores, if carried to France, are often transhipped to England. Silver ores 
must go to England. All the bulky cargoes go to England, the United 
States, or Hamburg, and the lighter articles go with them. So the goods 
being, as it were, monopolized by England, there remains the silver of Peru 
and Chile for the continental remitters ; but as bullion must be conveyed 
by the English mail steamers through the Pacific and the West Indies, 
there being no others, the bullion comes to England, and the continental 
remitters buy bills on that market. Looking, therefore, to the fact that the 
English and Hamburg returns are made chiefly i in goods, it is a natural 
conclusion, that the silver chiefly falls to the lot of the continental traders ; 
and it will follow, as the bills remitted to Paris, Havre, Kouen, Bordeaux, 
Lyons, Switzerland, Barcelona, and Genoa, are made available in London, 
the bullion will be withdrawn. 

In all likelihood, if a French, Spanish, or Genoese line of steamers were 
to be extefided round Cape Horn, we should lose much of the West Coast 
bullion remittances, and those on continental account would go direct, as is 
the case with those from the United States, now that we have no longer 
the monolopy of the carrying, but that direct lines of steamers carry specie 
to Havre and Bremen. 

At present a large proportion of the remittances are brought in transit 


to London; which has become undeniably the great bullion market of the 
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world ; which receives the gold of Australia, much of that of California, the 
silver of Mexico, Peru, Chile, Colombia, and Buenos Ayres, and the wold 
dust of Brazil and Africa. In the operation of parting or purifying these 
metals, carried on upon a gigantic scale by the Rothschilds, at the Royal 
Mint works, a considerable | quantity of gold, silver and platinum, with small 
portions of palladium and rhodium, are obtained. England has likewise 
the monopoly of separating silver from the copper and other ores of Chile 
and the West Coast, carried on at Swansea, and occasionally extracts large 
quantities from Spanish and other lead ores, or lead in the desilvering 
works at Newcastle. England now produces no mean quantity of silver 
from its own silver-lead mines. All this serves to build up, as we may say, 
the bullion market here, and to create a considerable profit in dealing with 
the commodities ; though it is evident that as to much of the bullion we 
are only interested as carriers in transit or warehousers, 

The demand for this bullion in France is referable to two causes—first, 
for the supply of manufactures, which constitutes a permanent demand ; 
and secondly, for coin for current circulation and for hoarders, which is to 
some extent a casual, irregular arid adventitious demand, France, Switzer- 
land, Italy and Western Germany produce only a fractional quantity of 
gold or silver; and Marseilles has only a casual share in the refining of 
Spanish produce; the demand, therefore, for the goldsmiths, silversmiths, 
for gold leaf, looking glasses, and for other purposes, both for home con- 
sumption and for export, is very great, and must be supplied from imports. 
As the direct imports from the United States and South America are 
limited, the supply must pass through this market. 

The demand for hoarding in France is undoubtedly very great—first, 
because the population is ignorant, and an ignorant population always 
hoards; and secondly, because great political distrust and commercial 
uneasiness prevail. There must be a large permanent demand for coin for 
hoarding in France, among the peasant proprietors, and the amount dis- 
gorged ‘for the so-called voluntary loans during the Russian war is a 
sufficient proof of this. Although such large sums were then let loose, 
there is not the least ground for believing that the peasants are more 
enlightened or less disposed to hoard; on the contrary, there is good ground 
for the surmise that they are now engaged i in restoring their hoards to their 
former amounts. With such consumers of coin, legislation and reasoning 
will have no effect, and there is no course left but to submit as easily as may 
be. The same remark applies to such hoardings, now going on in Europe, 
as are attributable solely to feelings of political or commercial mistrust. 
Such hoarding will only cease with the mistrust which causes it. 


Inpra aS A Consumer oF Butitox.—Notwithstanding its high 
price, bullion is steadily exported to the East ; the drain of silver has con- 
tinued in peace and in war. In India there is a demand for bullion on ac- 
count of the improved condition of the population, enhanced by the con- 
sequent rise in prices, A government which has protected the population 
of India from external aggression, although it has not always succeeded in 
abolishing internal oppression, has allowed the resources of the country to 
be further developed. The exports are but a part of this result, as there 
has been an enhanced consumption in the country, which, with the exports, 
gives the measure of the total increased production. Little comparatively 
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as has been done, still the means of transportation, and consequently of 
exchange of commodities, have been greatly increased by road, railway, river 
and sea. From cowries, the currency of a district has advanced to cop- 
per, while another has advanced from copper to silver, and other portions 
of the country now circulate gold mohurs in addition to silver rupees, 
Thus there is a yearly augmenting demand for bullion for circulation, hoard- 
ding and personal ornaments—another form of hoarding. This demand 
will not decrease, for the extension of railways among one hundred and 
eighty millions of people, will raise wages and prices to something like a 
European standard ; and if bullion is supplied in a corresponding degree, 
it may readily be judged the demand will be great. 

The only remedy propounded for this demznd is a government paper 
money ; but this will be of very partial effect, as paper notes will neither 
do for hoarding, nor for bangles and nose jewels. Still, ultimately, with a 
greater rise of prices, paper money will be to some extent available. One 
remedy available is to make the rupee of the same denomination as the 
florin, to make them convertible, to make the sovereign current as a mo- 
hur of ten rupees, and to decimatize the rupee on the mill system, giving 
the cuma and pie different values. As the rupee has been lately altered 
throughout India, the new variation will be little felt there, and a uniform 
decimal currency will be obtained for England, India, and Australia, avoid- 
ing re-coinage, simplifying the operations of remittance and circulation, and 
preparing the way for the extension of uniform currency. 

In time of peace the demand for India is great, and on the Ccommence- 
ment of the insurrection, some authorities considered that this demand 
would be forthwith stayed, as the commercial operations were slackened. 
This assumption, however, was founded on forgetfulness of the new class 
of demand now brought to bear for the purposes of the war : first, be- 
cause the disturbed condition of India restrained the circulation of the cur- 
rency then existing; and next, because in a state of war, troops, even if 
they can make requisitions, must chiefly be dependent on purchases by coin. 
Bullion in the military chest is one of the first necessaries of an army, for 
a free market is a quicker and readier resource than forced requisitions for 
supplies, as Wellington has well laid down in opposition to the prac- 
tice of Napoleon. Such bullion, as the elder Rothschild showed in 
his evidence before the Bank Inquiry comntittee, does not enter into cir- 
culation, but must be constantly supplied, as the peasant, liable to requi- 
sitions and forced contributions, hoards whatever coin comes into his pos- 
session. Thus, whether in péace or war, and although the neck of the re- 
bellion is broken, the agitation of the country will not be repressed for 
some time ; we must still look upon India as a large consumer of bullion ; 
ard the demand being partly political, for the purposes of the Indian gov- 
ernment, will not be subjected to purely commercial considerations. 

China is undergoing an economical, as well as a political revolution. 
The active emigration to Australia and California, and the return of emi- 
grants with their savings, have exercised a great influence not only on the 
maritime provinces, but inland; and there is a demand for bullion, which 
can only be supplied by importation. The political difficulties of the 
country stimulate hoarding, the chief antagonistic influence to the free cir- 
culation of coin. Speculative writers look upon circulation as the living 
function of coin ; the Spaniard or the Hindoo considers hoarding as its le- 
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gitimate destination, and we may to this day see large masses of gold and 
silver coin of the seventeenth century untarnished and unworn. As the 
passion for hoarding allows of no alternative, it must be satisfied. We may 
extend our import of tea and silk, and increase our export of Eng- 
lish manufactures, but the demand for bullion we must continue to supply. 

We have now enumerated the various causes, permanent and recur- 
rent, which have combined to drain the Bank of England of its bullion so 
effectually as to induce the suspension of the Bank Charter Act a second 
time. The value of an act which Ministers have felt constrained virtually 
to repeal, on the arrival of the only two crises the dangers of which it was 
expressly devised to avert, we shall discuss elsewhere. From the events 
which preceded and gave rise to the second repeal, and which we have 
striven to sketch, we arrive at the following conclusions :— 

First—That we are subject to a great disturbing power in the influence 
of the United States. 

Second—tThat land speculations, as inducing panics, wiil seriously af- 
fect us, in proportion as Australia, Canada, and Suuth Africa advance un- 
der the stimulus of self-government. 

Third—That the currency laws of England and the United States do 
not provide such a supply of bullion as will meet a general or considerable 
conversion of notes under the influence of a panic. 

Fourth—That the currency laws of England and the States of the 
Union have been practically suspended under the operation of panic. 

Fifth--That the currency of the note issues of England and of the 
States has, nevertheless, been maintained at par ; and in England, its con- 
vertibility has not been suspended. 

The effects of this panic on the United States are but transitory. The 
resources of the Union increase enormously every year ; large crops are now 
in hand, the public works now remain, and the land is available for fresh 
speculations. In a short time speculative prices will rise again, and the 
general community will be restored to its real and fictitious wealth; and 
although the individual distribution will be affected, yet, as the most of the 
ruined individuals will engage in fresh operations in a rising market, indi- 
vidual suffering will not be great or continuous, nor will any serious or 
impressive warning be given by this crisis. 

It is, however, most probable that the banking laws of the various 
States will be so far amended, that a larger proportion of bullion wil! be 
required to be kept; and it is possible that the executive or legislature in 
some of the older States may be armed with power to meet a financial 
crisis, though great constitutional jealousy is felt as to any such action. 
In all States in which a general banking law has not been, it is to be ex- 
pected it will be early applied, as the late crisis has proved the intrinsic 
and ultimate value of the established currency under the deposit of security. 

Commercial losses will not be retrieved, nor in most cases compensated ; 
the insolvency, bankruptcy, or assignment laws of the States are lax—in- 
solvency being a general fate, involves nv stigma; and as positive swind- 
ling escapes unpunished, so there is no legal punishment for those offences 
which come next to it. The traders who have failed will start again, 
and their home and foreign creditors will bear with the losses, 

In the case of many great railway undertakings, the interest of the 
bondholders will suffer for a while from the necessity of providing for im- 
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mediate liabilities, and for creating preferential securities ; but as the traffic 
of the country is in rapid development, the ultimate returns will, in most 
cases, restore revenue to the various classes of bondholders and share- 
holders. In some instances, however, the first or other class of bondholders 
will have got possession of the works, and destroy the securities of all other 
classes of creditors. The prospects and position of each line depend, how- 
ever, on individual circumstances, and can only be determined in detail. 


THE ROYAL BRITISH BANK FRAUD. 


From the London Times, March, 1858. 


Ir is a sad thing to see a number of persons, either of middle age or 
advanced in life, who throughout their career have borne a respectable 
character, suddenly placed upon their trial for a disgraceful offence, and 
found guilty by a jury of their fellow-countrymen.- We have no wish to 
write one sentence which could unnecessarily embitter a position already 
painful enough, and as far as is consistent with integrity of comment upon 
the facts, we will endeavor to refrain from reflections, now unnecessary, 
upon the conduct of the late directors of the Royal British Bank. They 
have all been found guilty of conspiring to defraud the shareholders of the 
bank by false representations as to its real position. Not only were the 
shareholders their victims, but all persons who might be induced by these 
representations to become shareholders, and all persons who might in the 
sane way be allured to use the bank as a place of deposit. A more 
righteous verdict was never delivered than the one which has set a mark of 
infamy upon the names of men who had been proved to be guilty of what 
Lord Campbell very properly called “ this great crime.” For it is a “great 
crime ”"—it is a wicked and heinous thing for men not driven thereto by any 
pressure of overwhelming necessity, but for the mere purpose of adding to 
fortunes already considerable, or of procuring means to carry on wild specu- 
lations for their own advantage, to open a bank with all the usual solem- 
nities, to abstract the funds for their own use, to publish false accounts, to 
attract new shareholders into the vortex of their own ruin, and when they 
have extracted the last farthing from the till, and worn the last rag of 
credit threadbare, to shut the doors in the face of their dupes, and leave 
them to seek their remedy in a Court of Bankruptcy. No man of proper 
feeling would wish to insult in the hour of the disgrace which has over- 
taken them, the defendants in the late trial—Brown, Esdaile, Cameron, 
Stapleton, Kennedy, Owen, Macleod ; but we cannot forget, even in the 
presence of the misery these men "have brought upon themselves, the 
amount of dire suffering they have inflicted upon others by their dishonest 
dealings. Had we space or time to lay before our readers but one tithe of 
the dismal stories of the misery these men have caused, they would 
scarcely wonder that we rejoice, not from any vindictive feeling to the 
wretched men who have just been found guilty, but simply because this 
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verdict may be the means of deterring other unprincipled persons from fol- 
lowing in their footsteps. There are many crimes for which prisoners are 
constantly and most deservedly sentenced to punishments far more severe 
by the Judges of our criminal courts, but which, morally speaking, are far 
less heinous and far less productive of misery to society. The crime of the 
forger, of the coiner, has but a limited range; the false bill, the base half- 
crown, must soon be detected. Not many persons can be injured by such 
offences as these, for the forger is soon found out—the base money is 
quickly nailed to the counter. A conspiracy to defraud and swindle the 
Queen’s subjects, such as this one of which the directors of the British 
Bank have been found guilty, may, on the other hand, go on for years 
without suspicion, accumulating every year greater loss upon the heads of 
innocent men. The Eastern Corporation—Colonel Waugh’s concern—is 
another case in point. Another instance is that of the great Scotch bank 
which smashed during the late commercial crisis. Many others of the 
like kind, inferior in guilt, because inferior in opportunity, might be nam- 
ed; but these three instances alone would be sufficient to point to the 
necessity that existed for interposing some check between the operations of 
a fraudulent banking company and the innocent persons whom they have 
endeavored, and were daily endeavoring, to bring to poverty and ruin for 
their own selfish ends. 

It is not our intention here to inflict upon our readers even a recapitula- 
tion of the evidence as it was brought out in the case of the fortnight’s trial. 
The proceedings, indeed, were like those usual in the Court of Bankruptey 
when debts are in course of proof. The process is a very tiresome and a 
tedious one to all but the persons immediately concerned. The grand 
result, however, was as follows:—On the 31st of December, 1855, the 
Directors made out and published a balance-sheet for the year just expired, 
and declared a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, clear of 
income-tax. Now, on the creditor side of that balance-sheet credit was 
taken for all moneys advanced on the Welsh works, for all past-due bills, 
and bad debts, although something very much like £150,000 of these 
ostensible assets had melted into air. | Interest was calculated upon these 
worthless figures so as to produce the balance for the half-year out of which | 
a sum was set apart to pay the dividend of 6 per cent. This is just the 
gist of the whole case. The jury the other day were not occupied in trying 
how Brown had abstracted money from the Bank by the help of colorable 
securities, nor how others of the directors had followed in his footsteps 
with more or less success. The questions for their consideration, and the 
only questions, were—First, on the day when that balance-sheet was pub- 
lished did it or did it not contain false and fraudulent statements, and until - 
the bank closed its doors, was not that sheet held out as truth to ‘the public 
and the shareholders by all the directors? Secondly, had the directors a 
knowledge of the falsehood and fraud of these statements? If they had the 
knowledge, it was a guilty one. These are the only real points to which 
the attention of the reader need be directed in considering the facts of this 
protracted trial. The jury found that the directors had such knowledge, 
and therefore, as was their bounden duty, brought in a verdict of “ Guilty ” 
against them all. 

We should have been glad to speak of Lord Campbell’s charge to the 
jury with admiration and respect—for the occasion was a great one. The 
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Chief Justice might have rendered signal service to the community, but he 
appears to have used different weights and measures for the different 
offenders who were placed before him charged with the commission of this 
“ great crime.” For example, in the case of Owen, the haberdasher, we 
find Lord Campbell telling the jury, “ Zf he had chosen to investigate the 
books, he might have arrived at the truth and the knowledge of the insol- 
vent state of the Bank.” With regard to Stapleton, a man far more highly 
placed in society, and for whom, consequently, there was less excuse than 
for the others, we find Lord Campbell exerting all his power as a judge to 
procure an acquittal. He actually paid irrelevant compliments to the man 
who was standing before him charged with such heavy guilt. “ He did 
not come into the bank with a view of making a fortune by means of spec- 
ulating with the money he might obtain from it, but, having been a bar- 
rister, and not having met with great success, for the race is not always to 
the swift, he wished to be employed in some other department of life.” No 
doubt, the moral guilt of Stapleton does not consist in having stolen money 
for his own use from the till, but in the fact that he, knowing the concern 
to be hopelessly bankrupt, endeavored to slip his own neck out of the 
yoke and to allure dupes into his place, by becoming a party to a declara- 
tion which has just been stigmatized by a jury as a falsehood and a fraud. 
His legal guilt, of course, in the present instance, depended on the fact of 
his knowledge that the concern was irretrievably bankrupt. Some of his 
associates had robbed the till—Stapleton knowing that he with the others 
was answerable for the robbery, endeavored to get out of the scrape by 
palming off the concern on the world as a flourishing one. That is just the 
difference between the two ciasses of offenders. 

The sentence passed upon this man in great measure revoked the ver- 
dict of the jury, Lord Campbell imposing only a nominal fine, and dis- 
charging him from custody. [He had just been haranguing the three de- 
fendants, Brown, Esdaile, and Cameron, in this wise—*‘ It would be dis- 
graceful to the law of this country if this were not a crime to be punished. 
It is not a mere breach of contract with the shareholders, or with those 
who deal with the Bank, but it is a criminal conspiracy to do that which 
inevitably leads to great public mischief, to the ruin of families, and redu- 
cing the widow and the orphan from affluence to destitution.” Many 
persons will think that a sentence of one year’s imprisonment, among the 
most favored class of prisoners, upon men who had been found guilty of so 
heinous an offence as this, with not one circumstance of mitigation which 
could be pleaded in their favor, was a particularly light one. We have no 
objection to a distinction in the punishments awarded, and, as the jury had 
recommended Owen, Stapleton, Kennedy, and Macleod to the merciful 
consideration of the Court, it was right that their recommendation should 
be taken into account; but Lord Campbell had left himself no lesser pun- 
ishment to award which was at all adequate to their guilt, and their 
sentence was accordingly almost nominal. We fear that this manner of 
dealing with such misdemeanants will disarm future proceedings of all 
their terror, and render this prolonged trial barren of result to the com- 
munity. 


ae 
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A SKETCH OF WILLIAM PATERSON, 
PROJECTOR OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


From tue Paris CoRRESPONDENT oF THE “NEW YORK JOURNAL OF COMMERCE.”—ROBERT 
Watsu, Ese. 
Parts, March 1, 1858. 


Amonc the new British publications which came into my hands last 
week, there is a duodecimo of four hundred and thirty-five pages, hand- 
some and comfortable in the typography, of which the contents seem to me 
replete with curious information. It is an authentic biography of Witt1am 
Paterson, “Statesman, and Founder of the Bank of England.” The author 
is S. Bannister, formerly Attorney-General of New South Wales. He 
diligently sought, and has judiciously used original documents and con- 
temporary evidence and opinion. The volume is recommended further by 
fac-similes of remarkable letters; the introduction (of 32 pages) is exactly 
what it should be as an announceinent of life and character. 

William Paterson was born in Scotland in 1665, and died in London 
in 1719. THe was the son of a respectable farmer, whose ancestors were of 
the gentry ; his education was plain and rural; he went forth at an early 
age, to earn a livelihood as a pedler. Soon after he acquired distinction in 
Edinburgh among the merchants; ere long, he visited the West Indies, 
and was indefatigable in examining localities and studying British interests, 
On his return, he devoted himself to a project which he conceived abroad, 
of founding a Scottish colony in Darien—Isthmus of Panama. It ca 
tivated his countrymen of all classes ;.a company was formed, and liberal 
contributions towards the enterprise quickly followed. The original sub- 
scription book was deposited, 1705, in the Advocates’ Library, and has 
been there preserved. The first signature is that of Mr. Robert Blackwood, 
for two thousand pounds sterling. 

The departure of the first fleet from Leith to Darien took place in July, 
1698; twelve hundred men sailed in tive stout ships. Paterson accompa- 
nied them as a volunteer—a simple adventurer. His correspondence— 
produced in the duodecimo—forms a circumstantial narrative of the design, 
adventures, and final miscarriage of the whole undertaking, and the cruel 
disappointment of his patriotic and philanthropic hopes. The Darien colony 
was to be regulated on the broadest principles of toleration in religious 
matters, and of social as well as commercial freedom. _ Its site, called Cale- 
donia, was two leagues to the southward of Golden Island (Guarda). He 
says, in his report, “ we are but eight or nine leagues from a river where 
boats may go into the South Sea; the natives for fifty leagues on either side 
are friendly to us;” and in a letter to an acquaintance in Boston, Massachu- 
setts (1699)—* If merchants should once erect factories here, the place will 
soon become the best and surest mart in all America, for inland and over- 
land trade.” In that year the Grand Monarque, Louis XIV., entertained 
designs on Darien: the French meant to open their way to the South Sea, 
by Conception River, knowing then no better nor more commodious way. 
Port Caledonia was about thirty-five or thirty-six leagues eastward of the 
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Chief Justice might have rendered signal service to the community, but he 
appears to have used different weights and measures for the different 
offenders who were placed before him charged with the commission of this 
“ great crime.” For example, in the case of Owen, the haberdasher, we 
find Lord Campbell telling the jury, “Zf he had chosen to investigate the 
books, he might have arrived at the truth and the knowledge of the insol- 
vent state of the Bank.” With regard to Stapleton, a man far more highly 
placed in society, and for whom, consequently, there was less excuse than 
for the others, we find Lord Campbell exerting all his power as a judge to 
procure an acquittal. He actually paid irrelevant compliments to the man 
who was standing before him charged with such heavy guilt. “ He did 
not come into the bank with a view of making a fortune by means of spec- 
ulating with the money he might obtain from it, but, having been a bar- 
rister, and not having met with great success, for the race is not always to 
the swift, he wished to be employed in some other department of life.” No 
doubt, the moral guilt of Stapleton does not consist in having stolen money 
for his own use from the till, but in the fact that he, knowing the concern 
to be hopelessly bankrupt, endeavored to slip his own neck out of the 
yoke and to allure dupes into his place, by becoming a party to a declara- 
tion which has just been stigmatized by a jury as a falsehood and a fraud. 
His legal guilt, of course, in the present instance, depended on the fact of 
his knowledge that the concern was irretrievably bankrupt. Some of his 
associates had robbed the till—Stapleton knowing that he with the others 
was answerable for the robbery, endeavored to get out of the scrape by 
palming off the concern on the world as a flourishing one. That is just the 
difference between the two ciasses of offenders. 

The sentence passed upon this man in great measure revoked the ver- 
dict of the jury, Lord Campbell imposing only a nominal fine, and dis- 
cbarging him from custody. He had just been haranguing the three de- 
fendants, Brown, Esdaile, and Camerbdn, in this wise——‘ It would be dis- 
graceful to the law of this country if this were not a crime to be punished. 
It is not a mere breach of contract with the shareholders, or with those 
who deal with the Bank, but it is a criminal conspiracy to do that which 
inevitably leads to great public mischief, to the ruin of families, and redu- 
cing the widow and the orphan from affluence to destitution.” Many 
persons will think that a sentence of one year’s imprisonment, among the 
most favored class of prisoners, upon men who had been found guilty of so 
heinous an offence as this, with not one circumstance of mitigation which 
could be pleaded in their favor, was a particularly light one. We have no 
objection to a distinction in the punishments awarded, and, as the jury had 
recommended Owen, Stapleton, Kennedy, and Macleod to the merciful 
consideration of the Court, it was right that their recommendation should 
be taken into account; but Lord Campbell had left himself no lesser pun- 
ishment to award which was at all adequate to their guilt, and their 
sentence was accordingly almost nominal. We fear that this manner of 
dealing with such misdemeanants will disarm future proceedings of all 
their terror, and render this prolonged trial barren of result to the com- 
munity. y 
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A SKETCH OF WILLIAM PATERSON, 
PROJECTOR OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


From tHe Paris CORRESPONDENT OF THE “New YorkK JOURNAL OF COMMERCE.”—ROBERT 
Watsu, Esq. 
Paris, March 1, 1858. 


Amone the new British publications which came into my hands last 
week, there is a duodecimo of four hundred and thirty-five pages, hand- 
some and comfortable in the typography, of which the contents seem to me 
replete with curious information. It is an authentic biography of Witt1am 
Paterson, “Statesman, and Founder of the Bank of England.” The author 
is 8. Bannister, formerly Attorney-General of New South Wales. He 
diligently sought, and has judiciously used original documents and con- 
temporary evidence and opinion. The volume is recommended further by 
fac-similes of remarkable letters; the introduction (of 32 pages) is exactly 
what it should be as an announceinent of life and character. 

William Paterson was born in Scotland in 1665, and died in London 
in 1719. He was the son of a respectable farmer, whose ancestors were of 
the gentry ; his education was plain and rural; he went forth at an early 
age, to earn a livelihood as a pedler. Soon after he acquired distinction in 
Edinburgh among the merchants; ere long, he visited the West Indies, 
and was indefatigable in examining localities and studying British interests, 
On his return, he devoted himself to a project which he conceived abroad, 
of founding a Scottish colony in Darien—Isthmus of Panama. It cap- 
tivated his countrymen of all classes ;.a company was formed, and liberal 
contributions towards the enterprise quickly followed. The original sub- 
scription book was deposited, 1705, in the Advocates’ Library, and has 
been there preserved. The first signature is that of Mr. Robert Blackwood, 
for two thousand pounds sterling. 

The departure of the first fleet from Leith to Darien took place in July, 
1698; twelve hundred men sailed in five stout ships. Paterson accompa- 
nied them as a volunteer—a simple adventurer. His correspondence— 
produced in the duodecimo—forms a circumstantial narrative of the design, 
adventures, and final miscarriage of the whole undertaking, and the cruel 
disappointment of his patriotic and philanthropic hopes. The Darien colony 
was to be regulated on the broadest principles of toleration in religious 
matters, and of social as well as commercial freedom. _ Its site, called Cale- 
donia, was two leagues to the southward of Golden Island (Guarda). He 
says, in his report, “ we are but eight or nine leagues from a river where 
boats may go into the South Sea; the natives for fifty leagues on either side 
are friendly to us ;” and in a letter to an acquaintance in Boston, Massachu- 
setts (1699)—* If merchants should once erect factories here, the place will 
soon become the best and surest mart in all America, for inland and over- 
land trade.” In that year the Grand Monarque, Louis XIV., entertained 
designs on Darien: the French meant to open their way to the South Sea, 
by Conception River, knowing then no better nor more commodious way. 
Port Caledonia was about thirty-five or thirty-six leagues eastward of the 
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Samblas. Paterson’s ideas of the proper treatment of the native race were 
the same as those of Penn. The colony was mismanaged, in oppositon to 
his counsels: the English government conceived a bitter jealousy of it as 
Scottish: King William prohibited all intercourse of the English colonists 
in the West Indies and North America with the Scottish emigrarts. 
These, threatened with starvation, broke up the settlement. 

For political purposes, an Indian chief was metamorphosed into the 
Emperor of Darien. One of Paterson’s earliest letters from the colony was 
addressed to a friend in Boston, and there printed. To his page on the 
départure of the emigrants from Leith, the biographer annexes a notice of 
that of Sir Hugh Willoughby from the Thames, on the fatal voyage by the 
North-East passage, toward Cathay, when King Edward VI. sent letters 
missive to the ruler of Cathay, the Emperor of China—* expressing all that 
Christianity dictated for the governance of the intercourse of nation with 
nation.” An old chronicle says—* Our merchants even in 1553 counselled 
diligently with Sebastian Cabota, a man in those days very renowned.” At 
the sailing of a like expedition, three years after, “the right worshipful 
Sebastian Cabota came on board at € travesend ; the good gentleman, 
Master Cabota, gave to the poor liberal alms, wishing them to pray for the 
prosperous success of his pinnace in the expedition. Master Cabota, for 
very joy to see the towardness of the intended discovery, entered into the 
dance with divers gentlemen and gentlewomen, and he was then eighty 

ears old, among the young and lusty company.’ 

On the 18th June, 1699, Mr. Paterson embarked at the desolate port 
with about 250 of the emigrants; their ship Unicorn first made on 
28th July, “the Bay of Matanses, upon Cuba.” After setting sail thence, 
and running great hazard of shipwreck on the coast of Virginia, they 
arrived at Sandy Hook, near New York, on the 13th August; a hundred 
and fifty out of the two hundred and fifty passengers, died during the 
voyage——“ most of them, for want of looking after, and of means to recover 
them.” At New York, an arrangement was made with Messrs. Wenham 
and De Lancie, to fit out a sloop for the colony, Jaden with provisions for 
the remaining adventurers ; at New York there was a universal good will, 
and regret that the colony. was to be dispersed. 

“Our hero” sailed from New York on the 12th October, and reached 
Edinburgh on the 5th December. Here, he entered on a new and extra- 
ordinary career, and regained in a short time his influence with the great 
traders and public men, by very able writings that prove him to have been 
much in advance of his times. He materially promoted the Union of 
Scotland and England of 1706, and then urged the measure for Ireland; he 
took an important share in the discussion of the questions of monopolies, 
taxation, of pauperism, corn laws, and usury laws, public granaries, prison 
discipline, reform of penal legislation, free-trade, imprisonment for debt ; his 
tracts relating to them are of the most liberal and salutary purport; he 
abounds in conceptions and amendments which might then be thought 
original. In Edinburgh, 1701, he put forth a book entitled “ Proposals and 
Reasons for Constituting a Council of Trade,” which was reprinted in Edin- 
burgh in 1751, and which Dugald Stewart, in his Memoirs of Adam Smith, 
erroneously ascribed to John Law. He was the principal antagonist of 
Law in the controversy respecting banks and paper currency. In fact, he 
anticipated most of the maxims and views of Adam Smith, v.hose “ Wealth 
of Nations” was not given to the world before 1777. 
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Paterson was elected from Scotland to the British Parliament, and 
earned high consideration in the British metropolis. He ingratiated him- 
self with King William III. so far as to be called frequently to communi- 
cate with him in person, and to be treated with entire familiarity and con- 
fidence. He transferred his residence to London, where he became an 
eminent and wealthy merchant of primary consequence in both municipal 
and state concerns. It is sufficiently shown, in the Life, that he laid the 
first design and project of the Bank of England, of which he was one of the 
first directors, “The proprietors and directors of the Bank ”—-he wrote— 


‘“ must pay the amount of their notes in coin on demand, whatever it may 


cost them.” The biographer claims for him, the suggestion and adoption 
of the Sinking-Fund. He held that the worst bargain the people can 
make in time of peace is that which involves the continuance of interest on 
war-loans, instead of paying them off. His plan was accepted in 1717 by 
the ministry. Among his printed proposals, we find these principles, too 
long afterwards neglected by the legislators and administrative functionaries 
of Great Britain, and indeed every other country of Europe: mild laws will 
lessen crime; improved prison-discipline will reform criminals; fraud in 
trade should be punished criminally, and only fraudulent debtors im- 
prisoned. The last point, Lord Brougham is now endeavoring to compass 
in his bill before the House of Lords. We know how recently fraud in the 
management of joint-stock companies has been enacted criminal by Par- 
liament. The discussion of the plan for abolition of imprisonment for debt 
on the 14th ult., by Lord Brougham, and the Lord Chancellor, who styled 
it, “ one of the most difficult of the social problems,” challenges close atten- 
tion in the United States. 

To proceed with William Paterson, whom Burton, in his “ History of 
Scotland,” warrantably designates illustrious, and whom the London mer- 
cantile and financial world quoted as “ the great calculator.” In 1701 the 
recognition by Louis XIV. of the Pretender, “ roused all England, as one 
man, to resist the pretensions of France, the more formidable from the 
accession of the grandson of Louis to the throne of Spain.” Paterson 
remembered_fondly his old Darien project; he resolved to profit by the 
conjuncture of circumstances to revive it on a larger scale of commerce and 
colonization. He submitted to King William an n ample memoir extensive 
in the views, vigorous and racy in the suggestions and diction. He aimed 
at opening the trade of South America to all nations; he urged that not 
only the tradé but the very Indies of Spain were capable of vast improve- 
ment, because the Isthmus of Panama was not ouly the natural centre of 
the west, but to be put easily in a state of being that of at least two-thirds 
of the trade and treasure of buth Indies, west and east: he opened a 
minute geographical survey of the passes from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, Chagres, the port ‘of Conception, Tubugantee or Caledonia, the 
port Escoces, of the modern maps, the Gulf of Uraba, by the river Atrato, 
Cacarica and Gulf San Miguel; he noticed the ways by Cape Horn, the 
River La Plata, Acapulco, from the Gulf of Mexico: he proposed that the 
Isthmus of Darien or Panama, with Carthagena and the Havanas or 
Cuba, should be seized. “ The situation of the Havanah upon one of the 
greatest islands in the world, in the centre between the northern and south- 
ern parts of America, made a pass of the greatest consequence, and a 
natural bridle to all that great inlet commonly called the Gult, and no smal] 
awe to the navigation of the whole Bay of Mexico.” 
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BANK CAPITAL IN NEW YORK. 


Resumé of the Increase of Capital, Loans, dc., of the Banks of this State, 
since the Year 1848. 


Tue rapid accumulation of wealth in this State, and the equally rapid 
enlargement of trade in its various channels up to the beginning of last 
year, are fully indicated in the tabular returns of banking capital and loans 
during each year—1848-1857. In June 1848, shortly prior to the gold 
discoveries being fully known in the Atlantic States, the bank capital of 
this State was only forty-three millions ; now it is over one hundred mil- 
lions. In New York city there were in June, 1848, only twenty-five 
banks, with an aggregate capital of $24,000,000; the largest capital being 
that of the Bank of Commerce, $3,500,000, and only ten out of the twenty- 
five having $1,000,000, or more, each. Now twenty-seven ont of the 
fifty-one banks in this city, have a capital of $65,000,000, or over two 
millions each on an average. The increase of banks and of capital in the 
interior has been in an equally large ratio, the capital alone having 
increased from nineteen millions in June, 1848, to forty-two millions at this 
date. 

We may assume that business, in its various channels, has increased as 
much, if not more, in the same time. The railroad system has assumed a 
prominence greater than that of the banks—absorbing over one hundred 
millions of capital, and affecting all the commercial interests of the State, 
large and small. The manufacturing interests of the State, far and wide, 
have assumed more importance, and give employment ordinarily to some 
three hundred thousand operatives. 

Of the growth of the banking capital, the following tabular statement 
will illustrate the leading items :— 


Comparative Table of Liabilities and Resources of New York Banks, 
. 1848, 1852, 1857. 


LIABILITIES. 


June, 1848. June, 1852. June, 1857. 

59,705,683 103,954,777 

27,940,947 32,395,892 

10,489,087 13,949,030 

25,229,167 27,319,817 

1,454,572 1,010,575 
Treasurer of the State of New York.... 305, 1,592,603 3,254,877 
Due Individual Depositors ‘ 65,034,604 104,350,426 
Due to others 862,416 1,461,788 1,754,886 


116,723,357 192,908,454 287,990,280 
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RESOURCES. 


June, 1848. June, 1852. June, 1857. 

$73,497,137 127,245,569 190,808,832 

219,312 274,577 507,137 

8,376,897 11,200,861 11,643,830 

8,458,943 4,183,970 7,423,015 

Specie 6 821,663 13,304,355 14,379,434 
Cash Items 5,923,444 12,871,410 23,737,436 
12,007,344 15,509,500 25.747,472 

Bonds and Mortgages..... 3,100,051 4,548,490 9,299,794 
Bills of other Banks 2,705,418 8,246,286 8,094,293 
Expense Account 553,118 677,084 1,362,623 


Totals 116,723,357 193,062,103 287,994,863 


New York now holds nearly one-third of the whole banking capital of 
the country, (107,000,000 out of $30,000,000), and exerts a controlling 
influence upon the financial movements not only within its own borders, 
but upon those east, south, and west. Hence we may urge in the strong- 
est language that New York, through its legislature and its financial agents 
in Wall street, is called upon to inaugurate and to maintain a conservative 
system in its banking movements—one that, while it will sustain its own 
institutions within the bounds of prudence, beyond any contingencies or 
revulsions, shall exercise a controlling spirit over the monetary fluctuations 
of the whole Union, and prevent any disposition elsewhere to unguarded 
expansion. 

The last official report of the bank department shows the following 
aggregates as to the condition of the city banks, compared with those of 
the country in December last :— 


LIABILITIES, 
341 Banks, 


50 City Banks, 291 Country Banks, Dee, 1857, 

Capital $65,024,112 42,425,031 307,449,143 
Circulatlon............ ébtnnbesnossenas 6,279,802 17,620,162 23,299,964 
Profits £170,760 5,814,913 13,985,673 
17,152,207 4,116,355 21,268,562 

Due Treasurer State of New York.... 421,723 2,641,045 3,062,768 
Due Depositors 59,912,187 21,126,106 81,128,293 
Miscellaneous 409,746 1,272,717 1,682,463 


157,370,537 95,106,329 252,476,866 


RESOURCES. 
341 Banks, 


50 City Banks. 291 Country Banks, December, 1857. 
$97,783,308 56,426,757 154,210,065 
95,112 350,352 445,464 
4,033,850 7,693,123 11.726,973 
Real Estate... 5,424,647 1,992,967 7.423.614 
Specie 26,660,183 2,653,238 29,314,421 
Bank Items 12,914,769 1,215,904 14,130,673 
Stocks 8,191,419 14,432,336 22,623,755 
Bonds and Mortgages 366,558 8,230,752 8,597,310 
Bills of other Banks 883,360 1,881,049 
Expense Account 1,220,621 2,123,623 
Miscellaneous .............-css000- bane sees 919 919 


Totals *157,370,537 95,106,329 252,476,266 


* An error of $2,042 in the official report of the bank department. 
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An examination of the last quarterly report of the bank department 
shows that many of the free banks are doing business upon less specie than 
$1,000 each. They are mere banks of issue, and do but little good, per- 
haps much harm at times,to the State. Such excrescences could with 
advantage be eradicated, and their places supplied with banking concerns 
having a solid capital and a respectable body of stockholders. 


BANK REFORM IN NEW YORK. 


The Chamber of Commerce of New York held a special meeting in February, 
and received a Report from the Committee appointed to consider what change is re- 
quired in the Banking Laws of this State. ‘This Report was afterwards rejected at a 
regular meeting. We republish the Report because we conceive it embodies very 
sound and conservative views on the subject of Banking —Ep. B, M. 


The Governor recommends that every bank in this State be required, un- 
der adequate penalties, to keep on hand in coin not less than 25 per cent. 
of all its cash liabilities, exclusive of its notes. The Bank Superintendent 
differs from the Governor, by recommending 20 per cent. instead of 25 per 
cent., and is suggesting that the banks out of this city be allowed to hold 
specie funds instead of specie itself. Although the deposits in the country 
banks may be so small as to make it unimportant whether specie funds or 
specie are held, we prefer the requirement of actual specie in all banks, as 
a matter of principle; and certainly, if the deposits in country banks are 
so small, the condition can be no hardship to them. 

We wish the principle to be recognized by law, that not less than a 
certain proportion of cash liabilities shall be held in coin, and that this 
proportion shall not be diminished at the discretion of any managers of 
banks. It is unreasonable and unfair that the banks shall be allowed to 
expand imprudently as they have done, and thereby given large dividends 
to their stockholders while hazardirig the suspension of specie payments 
and paralyzing the business of the country. The desirable proportion of 
specie is 20 per cent., according to the Bank Superintendent ; 25 per cent., 
according to the Governor ; 30 per cent. in the opinion of many of our ex- 
perienced bankers and merchants; and 334 by the Louisiana law. The 
Superintendent appears to have fixed upon 20 per cent., because the propor- 
tion actually held by the banks in this city in two years, ending with the 
summer of 1855, was between 19 and 20 per cent. The advocates of 30 
per cent. think it will more completely insure safety, while its opponents 
allege that so large a holding of idle capital will disqualify our banks for 
earning fair dividends, and that the New Orleans banks are only enabled 
to bear 334 per cent. by the opportunities which that city presents for mak- 
ing profits in exchanges. 

The Governor recommends adequate penalties. The Louisiana law 
provides the best possible; for those are best which undo the damage while 
punishing the offence. The penalties that we recommend are, that no loan 
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or discouut shall be made by any bank which has been below its required 
line of specie for two successive weeks by its weekly statements, until it is 
restored to line ; and in case of violating this provision, the bank shall be 
wound up as insolvent. It will be necessary, however, that country banks 
shall give the Superintendent average monthly reports of their condition, 
(for weekly are scarce necessary,) and that the same penalties shall apply to 
them after a month of offence as to ours after two weeks, Our aim is to fix 
upon the largest metallic proportion that the sound:interests of our banks 
will admit of, and with this view we recommend not less than 25 and not 
more than 30 per cent., believing that either rate will not debar well man- 
aged banks from earning fair dividends, such as 8 per cent., when the 
value of current paper in Wall street is not below 7 per cent. We must 
remark, prudent and steady banking will practically require the specie 
holdings in this city to be 3 per cent. and perhaps occasionally 5 per cent. 
greater than the legal rate; say, 28 or 30 actual for 25 per cent. legal, and 
33 or 35 for 30 per cent.; whereas our country banks will need a less margin, 
and the business of New Orleans admits of working their banks without 
one of 3 per cent. 

Such a law will possess the merit of being self-acting, intelligible, and 
simple in itself, requiring no new machinery for its supervision, and yet of 
meeting and checking all those defects of organization and administration 
in which ruinous contractions and general bank suspensions have their 
origin. If by any accident the line of specie should be too low for a single 
week, the proper proportion could be recovered in the second week, and 
the compulsory stoppage of discounts be avoided. The offending bank 
will be detected and identified, and the punishment fall upon it alone, with- 
out excluding it from the Clearing House or endangering the money of the 
depositors ; moreover, without causing any unwholesome alarm in the com- 
munity, because the punishment will begin before the offender can have 
incurred risk of actual insolvency by means of over issues of credit. Com- 
petition for deposits by offers of high interest will be checked ; for deposits 
will bring with them the duty of holding more specie, the expense of which 
duty and the penalty for neglecting it will reduce the question of rate of 
interest to very narrow limits. 

Under the existing laws there is no punishment until the extreme of- 
fence of insolvency has been committed ; and then the innocent and guilty 
suffer alike. The confiding stockholder and the innocent depositor may 
be utterly ruined without the least warning of any danger: but under the 
proposed change there will be ample warning for ‘them, and for the com- 
munity, if the “bank, as we must always suppose, is managed with common 
honesty. Penalties often defeat their objects; and it is now clearly demon- 
strable that the very severity of the existing law contributed to produce the 
bank suspension, which it had been framed to prevent ; for the intense alarm 
almost necessarily existing when the danger of enforcing such a penalty ap- 
proached, terrified the depositors, and drove the banks into an otherwise 
unnecessary suspension. In fact, the proposed law will in a great degree be 
to commercial and financial offences the desideratum of criminal jurispru- 
dence, viz.: the prevention of those first steps of misconduct which are 
utterly productive of extreme crimes. 

We approve highly of the Superintendent’s recommendations that no 
more mortgages be received as security for bank notes, and that the old 
banks be gradually brought under the law requiring security for notes ; 
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but we do not approve of his proposition to allow the business of banking 
to be commenced upon securities for $50,000, instead of $100,000. Various 
projects have been suggested for preventing a recurrence of the recent diffi- 
culties. Among them are :— 


Prevention of banks paying interest on deposits. 

That deposits should not be payable in gold. 

Prohibition of bank notes below $5, $10, or $20. 

Limitation of the rate of bank dividends. ’ 

An enormously large bank. 

A Board of Currency to supervise and regulate the banks, &e. 


We think we have already shown that the simple plan of holding gold 
against deposits, will accomplish all the sound and practical objects at 
which these projects aim. The legal prevention of interest on deposits is 
not recommended by the Governor or Superintendent, and probably be- 
cause it would admit of so many evasions as to be useless in practice ; but, 
even if practicable, we think all its good objects will be attained by the 
Governor's’ plan, and we are unwilling to countenance any restrictions of 
questionable necessity. The pay ment in gold of deposits in checks <7 
be refused. It would amount to bank suspension. 

Without denying that some benefit may arise from a pachthltben of 
small notes under certain circumstances, we must admit that this measure 
has not answered expéctation in Pennsylvania; and undoubtedly it is much 
more important that notes should be secured by the pledge of good con- 
vertible stocks, and undue issues of bank credit be checked by an enforced 
holding of gold against deposits, than that small notes should be prohibited. 
We think such prohibition can be of little or-no use in practice unless en- 
forced throughvut the United States, and therefore we cannot recommend it. 

A limitation of bank dividends would be practically unjust, and is not 
desirable. A very large bank would be useless if the other banks are to 
be continued, and therefore impracticable for any present beneficial effects. 

No Board of Currency is required. As the plan of specie against de- 
posits would be self-acting, the present machinery of officers need not be 
increased. Much more might be said, but it is probably unnecessary, as 
we cannot doubt that the Chamber will agree with us in the following 
conclusions :—The recent commercial and financial derangements require 
measures calcuiated to prevent a recurrence of such evils. The present is 
a most favorable opportunity ; for our banks are full of gold, merchants 
and traders have not yet embarked in large new operations, and none of 
the other States have resolved upon any new banking laws. The plan we 
recommend requires no combination of laws with the risk of their uncer- 
tain effects, for it has stood the test of trial in Louisiana. It will not dis- 
turb any sound existing interests. It is self-acting, and therefore steady in 
its operations, for nothing that can endanger our currency is left to the dis- 
cretion of any man or any body of men; and under its principles of ‘ac- 
tion the lamentable bank expansion of July last could not have occurred. 

We submit a memorial to the Legislature for the approval of the Cham- 
ber. 

MatrHew Mavry, Roya. Puetps, 
James Brown, Henry W. T. Maur, 
A. A. Low, P. Perit. 


New York, Fed. 10, 1858. 
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HISTORY OF THE MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 


. Early History.—2. Telegraph in the Eighteenth Century.—3. The 
Morse Telegraph.—4. The House Telegraph—5. The Hughes Tele- 
graph.—6. The Telegraph in Europe—1. Recapitulation of Lines 
throughout the World—8. The Submarine Telegraph. 


Long before the electric telegraph had been imagined, the art of rapidly 
conveying intelligence from point to point had occupied the attention of 
mankind, and various expedients for the accomplishment of this object had 
been devised. The most primitive modes of telegraphing were by means 
of signal fires, torches, trumpets. More recently, since the invention of 
gunpowder, cannon and sky-rockets were used. On the invention of the 
aerial telegraph, or semaphore, these means were abandoned. 

In the year 1684 Dr. Hooke described a plan for an aerial telegraph, 
and about 1704 M. Amontons instituted experiments with the same end 
in view. However, neither of these plans were carried into effect ; and it 
was not until 1794 that the semaphore was actually used. In that year an 
aerial telegraph, the invention of M. Claude Chappé, was employed for the 
transmission of intelligence between Paris and Lille; the conveyance of a 
signal from one of these places to the other occupying only two minutes. 
Semaphores, mostly modifications of the plan of Chappé, were soon in use 
throughout Europe—in England, in 1795; Denmark, in 1802; India, in 
1823 ; Prussia and Austria about 1833; and Russia, in 1839. 

This method of telegraphing is still in use, but is rapidly being super- 
seded by the electric telegraph. In 1852 the only aerial telegraph line in 
England was between Liverpool and Holyhead. This has now, we believe, 
been superseded by the establishment of electric communication between 
those two places. The cost of working the aerial telegraph was enormous, 
. The line above mentioned cost in the vicinity of £1500 (about $7,500) per 
annum ; and a similar line between London and Portsmouth, cost £3300 
(about $16,500) per annum. These telegraphs were necessarily imperfect ; 
being limited in their power of conveying intelligence, exceedingly slow, 
and liable to total interruption by storms of rain and snow, fogs and 
darkness, 

The idea of the employment of electricity as a means of conveying intelli- 
gence to a distance appears to have been long entertained, and experiments 
to ascertain the practicability of electrical communication between distant 
places, were early made by scientific men throughout the civilized world. 
In 1729 Grey and Wheeler discovered that a current of electricity could 
be made to flow through considerable lengths of wire. In 1746 Winckler 
at Leipsic, and La Monnier at Paris, experimented on the same subject of 
the transmission of the electric current through conducting bodies, In 
1747 Dr. Watson, in England, repeated and extended these experiments, 
sending a current through two miles of wire and two of earth; sending 
shocks across the Thames and the New River. Dr. Franklin, in 1748, and 
De Luc in 1749, repeated many of these experiments. In addition, experi- 
ments bearing more or Jess on the subject of electric telegraphy were made 
by Lesage in 1774, Reusser in 1794, Cavallo in 1795, Betancourt in 1798, 
Séemmering in 1807, and Prof. Oersted in 1819. 
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The first electric telegraph actually applied, seems to have been the in- 
vention of M. D. F. Salva. Humboldt says his telegraph was established 
between Madrid and Aranjuez in 1798—a distance of about 26 miles. 

In 121816 Francis Ronalds, of Hammersmith, England, constructed a 
telegraph of eight miles in length. This telegraph was one of the best 
that had been invented, and was capable of transmitting intelligence with 
considerable rapidity. In 1823, he urged the importance of his invention 
for government purposes, writing to Lord Melville on the subject, but with- 
out effect. 

In 1827 Harrison G, Dyer, an American, constructed a telegraph on Long 
Island, using frictional electricity. The line was about two miles in length. 

Previous to 1809, no mode of electric telegraphing capable of any ex- 
tended use had been discovered. The principal cause of failure seems to 
have been in the employment of frictional electricity, which, on account of 
its high intensity, is confined with great difficulty to conducting bodies, is 
rapid and incontinuous in its action, and, from its small quantity, devoid of 
energetic*force. Sdéemmering made a step forward by his application of 
galvanism to the purposes of telegraphing. In 1809 he censtructed at 
Munich a telegraphic apparatus, using 35 wires. The signals were made 
by the decomposition of water in 35 tubes, which were in connection with 
the 35 wires of the line. Telegraphs employing the pure galvanic force 
were also invented by Schweigger, De Haer, R. Smith (Scotland, about 
1843); Bain, 1846; and Morse, 1849. 

Bain’s was the only telegraph on this principle that was extensively used. 
He used avery simple apparatus, receiving the galvanic current upon chem- 
ical'y prepared paper, where it made a light-blue mark. A combination 
of dots constituted his alphabet. ‘This telegraph was exceedingly rapid, 
being capable of transmitting 1200 letters per minute. In 1850 about 
209 miles of telegraph in England, and 1500 in America, were worked 
under Bain’s patents. His plan has gone now almost entirely out of use, 
other and better instruments superseding it. 

The property which lightning possesses of reversing or destroying the 
poles of the natural magnet, and of imparting magnetism to iron, had long 
been known; but not until 1820 was the fact turned to any useful purpose. 
Professor Oersted, of Copenhagen, discovered, during 1819, that if a wire 
charged with electricity is placed parallel to a magnetic needle, the needle 
will deviate from its natural position, tending to assume a position at right 
angles with the conducting wire ; and that this deviation follows a regular 
law. Proceeding on the groundwork of Professor Oersted, many other 
discoveries were made by Arago, Ampére, Faraday, David, Sturgeon, and 
Prof. Henry. Arago and Ampére in France, and Sir H. Davy in England, 
discovered that a current of electricity would render steel magnetic; and 
Ampére found that by coiling the wire in the form of a helix round 
steel, the effect was greatly increased. William Sturgeon, of London, in 
the year 1825, discovered and constructed the electro-magnet. The elec- 
tro-magnet is one of the most valuable parts of the electric telegraph now 
in use, and has entered more or less into nearly every telegraph invented 
since its discovery. 

Oersted’s great discovery gave a new direction to the science of electric 
telegraphing. Galvanic or electro-chemical telegraphs were, in turn, discard- 
ed, and electro-magnetic telegraphs took their place. Ampére was the first to 
make use of Oersted’s discovery in telegrapbing. In 1820 he invented a 
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telegraph, using 36 magnetic needles. His plan was not practically carried 
into effect. 

Baron de Schilling invented a needle telegraph in 1832, at St. Peters- 
burg. His instrument had five needles, which, by their vibrations to the 
right or left, indicated signals. He afterwards improved his instrument, 
using but one needle. 

In 1837 Dr. Steinheil had a telegraphic instrument working a distance 
of 12 miles. His telegraph of one wire, and either one or two magnetic 
needles, as might be desired, made permanent marks on paper, and also 
telegraphed by sound. When writing, his needles were furnished with ink- 
tubes, and by their motions marks were recorded on paper; when telegraph- 
ing by sound, the needles were made to strike bells of different tones, 
He used the earth as part of the circuit. This was very nearly a perfect 
instrument, and is infinitely superior to the majority of telegraphic instru- 
ments since invented. 

June 12, 1837, Messrs. Cooke & Wheatstone, in England, obtained a 
patent for “improvements in giving signals and sounding alarms in distant 
places, by means of electric currents transmitted through metallic circuits.” 
This seems to have been the first telegraph that was patented in Europe. 
Cooke & Wheatstone’s first telegraph was a needle telegraph. They used 
five magnetic needles and five wires. An electro-magnet was used to sound 
an alarm. A second patent, taken out by Cooke only, was issued in April, 
1838. These instruments were found to be very imperfect, and after a 
short trial were abandoned. 

A different form of telegraph, the invention of the same parties, having 
but two needles, has, until very recently, been in general use in England ; 
but the Morse system is now being adopted there and upon the Continent, 
The last patent taken out by Cooke & Wheatstone is dated May 6, 1845. 
During the same year an act of Parliament was obtained incorporating 
“The Electric Telegraph Company,” working these patents. The needle 
telegraph is, comparatively, very slow; the average speed per message being 
but fourteen words per minute. Itis, however, yet extensively used in Eng- 
land. Cooke & Wheatstone took out a patent in America, but their instrument 
was never practically used in the United States. Since Cooke & Wheat- 
stone’s first patent, upward of 40 patents have been taken in England alone, 
Very few of the instruments since invented are in practical operation. 


Morse’s Telegraph.—tIn the year 1832 Professor 8. F. B. Morse first 
conceived the idea of an electric telegraph ; and in the year 1835 he had 
a telegraph constructed, the basis of his present simple and beautiful instru- 
ment. In September, 1837, he exhibited his instrument at the New York 
University, working through 1700 feet of wire. 

Morse applied for a patent in the United States, in April, 1838. This 
application was afterward withdrawn, and his patent was not taken out un- 
til June, 1840. In 1842 he petitioned Congress, who appropriated #30,000 
to his use for the construction of a line between Washington and Baltimore. 
In June, 1844, Morse had his invention in successful operation between 
Washington and Baltimore—a distance of forty miles, This was the only 
line in the United States constructed under government patronage. 

The Morse electro-magnetic telegraph consists mainly of two parts— 
the receiving magnet and the registering apparatus. The receiving mag- 
net is surrounded by fine wire, and is of the horseshoe form. An adjusta- 
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ble armature is placed before the poles of the receiving magnet. The main 
circuit passes unbroken through the receiving magnet to the next station. 

The registering apparatus has a powerful horseshoe magnet placed verti- 
cally. Above the poles of the magnet is an armature attached to one end 
of a movable lever, on the other end of which is a steel style for the pur- 
pose of impressing marks on paper placed immediately above the style. 
Intelligence is transmitted by means of breaking and closing the main 
circuit. For this purpose a small key is employed. When this key is 
pressed down, the current passes to the receiving magnet of the distant 
station, causing the receiving magnet to close the local circuit. On the 
local circuit being closed, the registering magnet becomes excited and at- 
tracts the armature downward, causing a mark on the paper, placed above 
the lever of the armature. On the circuit being opened again by the 
operator's raising the key, all returns to its usual quiescent position. This 
operation is performed at every closing and breaking of the circuit. By 
keeping the key depressed for an instant, a dot is made; if it is depressed 
for a longer time, a line. A combination of dots and lines forms the tele- 
graphic alphabet used with this system. The speed of this instrument is, 
in the hands of an expert, about fifteen words per minute. 

Professor Morse’s instrument was for some time the only instrument in 
use in this country, and is now used to a greater extent than all other tele- 
graphs combined. 


The House Telegraph, the invention of Royal E. House, differs mate- 
rially from all previously invented telegraphic instruments, printing mes- 
sages in the ordinary Roman letters. Directly under a set of keys, like 
those of the piano-forte, is a shaft inclosed by a cylinder. This shaft is made 
to revolve rapidly by means of a treadle. The shaft and cylinder are so 
arranged that the cylinder can be arrested while the shaft still revolves. 
On one end of this cylinder is a brass wheel having fourteen teeth. A 
spring is so arranged, that when the shaft and cylinder revolve it will alter- 
nately strike a tooth of this brass wheel and pass into an open space ; thus 
alternately breaking and closing the electric circuit. On the cylinder two 
lines of teeth project, fourteen in each line, one for each tooth and each 
space of the cireuit wheel. These teeth are immediately below the keys, 
so that by pressing down a key the motion of the cylinder is stopped. By 
making the cylinder revolve, the circuit is rapidly broken and closed, which 
continues till a key is depressed. On the key being released, the revolution 
goes on as before. The electrical pulsations produced by the breaking and 
closing of the circuit are conveyed to the magnet of the distant instrument, 
each pulsation causing the magnet to act. 

The type-wheel, a wheel having the letters of the alphabet cut upon it, 
is made to revolve, but is so checked by an escapement wheel that only one 
letter goes forward at a time. This escapement is connected by a lever 
with the piston of an air-chamber. This piston is caused to move horizon- 
tally backward and forward, by means of compressed air admitted alter- 
nately on different sides of the piston. A valve attached to the magnet 
regulates the pressure of the air on the piston. Every breaking and closing 
of the circuit causes the magnet, piston, and escape to act, so that for every 
time the circuit is broken or closed the type-wheel is advanced one letter. 
If any letter of the type-wheel is placed in a certain position, and the key 
corresponding to it is depressed, raised, and again depressed, the circuit 
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wheel at the transmitting station and the type-wheel at the receiving station 
make one revolution, bringing the letter back to its former position. Any 
other letter is brought into the required position by pressing down its key 
on the key-board of the instrument. The letter first brought into position 
is the dash. The type-wheel is stopped at the dash, after which the print- 
ing goes regularly on as the keys are depressed. Immediately before the 
type-wheel is the press, containing a narrow strip of paper, At the depres- 
sion of a key the type-wheel stops, sets a crank in motion, which presses 
the paper forcibly against the letter opposite to it on the type-wheel. On 
the key being raised, the type-wheel revolves until the depression of another 
key, which again unlocks the press and prints a letter. 

The electric current is used in this instrument to preserve equal time, 
that the letters in one machine may correspond to those in the other. The . 
number of pulsations required to indicate a succession of letters is exceed- 
ingly unequal; from A to B requires one, from A to A, twenty-eight pulsa- 
tions. 

House obtained a second patent in December, 1852. The House in- 
strument is used to a limited extent in this country. It is still less used in 
England, where it is known as Jacob Brett’s Telegraph. This instrument 
is more rapid than Morse’s, printing accurately twenty to twenty-five words 
per minute. 


The Hughes Telegraph is the invention of David E. Hughes, of Ken- 
tucky, who obtained a patent in 1855 and in 1858. This, like the House 
Telegraph, is a printing telegraph, but in principle and in mechanism it is 
totally unlike that instrument. 

The Hughes system of telegraphing combines not only all the ad- 
vantages of other existing systems, but reduces the labor which electricity 
has to perform to the lowest possible point. In all other systems it requires 
several distinct electrical impulses to form a single letter. In the House 
system, which is based upon the number of waves sent, the average number 
of impulses required to determine the intended letter is seven: in the Morse 
system, which is based upon the number and duration of the waves sent, 
the average is three and a half. To print a letter at every closing or break- 
ing of the circuit, so that every electrical impulse shall determine a letter, 
has long been a desideratum, more particularly since the discovery that it 
requires an appreciable time to charge a long wire with electricity ; so that 
on long circuits we should be obliged to send a less number of electrical 
waves in a given time than on a short circuit. On submerged cables this, 
and other effects, are still more marked, reducing the speed of transmission 
upwards of two-thirds. If every wave, instead of every three waves, pro- 
duced a letter, it is evident enough that the speed of transmission through 
the cables would be equal to that of the air-lines with the systems now in 
use, and that the speed of the air-lines would be increased two-thirds. 
The Hughes system uses but one electrical impulse per letter, and by the 
use of a new and exceedingly sensitive magnet can wofk on lines of far 
greater length, and with a rapidity exceeding that of any telegraph now in 
existence. 

To carry out the one-wave system, it is essential that the type-wheels 
of the different instruments revolve at precisely the same speed, so that the 
same letter on each type-wheel shall be opposite a given point at the same 
time. Clock-work governed by means of a pendulum, is too slow for any 
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practical use. Instead of a pendulum, Hughes employs as a governor a 
vibrating spring. This governor is dependent for its correct action on a law 
of acoustics, viz., “ that a certain number of vibrations per second produces 
a certain musical tone; and if there are two or more springs of the same 
tone, they invariably give the same number of vibrations per second.” If 
these springs by their vibrations are made to unlock an escapement, it 
follows that all instruments governed by springs of the same tone must 
revolve in exactly the same time. The type-wheels, thus governed, revolve _ 
at the rate of 100 revolutions per minute, and as the average number of 
letters sent at each revolution is two, it follows that the speed of the instru- 
ment is 200 letters per minute, equal to about forty words. 

This is about the speed that an ordinary operator touches the keys, but 
not by any means the utmost speed of the instrument, as the type-wheels 
would revolve with undeviating accuracy at a speed of 500 instead of 100 
revolutions per minute. 

The magnet of the Hughes instrument, which receives the electric cur- 
rent from the distant station, is a combination of a natural and an electro- 
magnet. The attractive power of the natural magnet, exerted through the 
electro-magnet, holds a small armature in contact with its poles. A spring 
attached to the armature is so adjusted as nearly to pull the armature away 
from the poles of the electro-magnet. The slightest change in polarity 
causes the spring to pull the armature away from its resting-place. The 
armature is restored to its place by means of a lever, which acts upon it at 
the instant it is pulled away from the electro-magnet’s poles. This arrange- 
ment employs the current of electricity merely to effect a slight change in 
the foree by which the armature is held to the magnet’s poles, and is 
so remarkably sensitive that the mere contact of a piece of zinc against a 
copper wire has been found amply sufficient to work the magnet. From 
its sensitiveness it requires scarcely a tenth of the battery-power used by the 
most sensitive of other systems. 

Another wonderful and beautiful feature of this instrument is its power 
of writing both ways, sending and receiving messages at the same instant 
over one wire. This instrument thus doubles the capacity of the wire, 
making it do the service of two; transmitting with certainty and accuracy 
200 letters each way per minute, an actual transmission of 400 letters, or 
80 words, per minute. This result is accomplished by means of a peculiar 
arrangement of the batteries and magnets, so that the current from the 
transmitting station does not influence its own magnet, while it affects that 
of the receiving station, each magnet thus being placed under control of 
the distant operator. 

The machinery which accomplishes results so astonishing is simple in 
the extreme. It consists mainly of four clock-wheels used to turn the type- 
wheel. These wheels are governed by the vibrating spring before explain- 
ed. At the moment a current from the distant station enters the magnet 
the armature flies off, opens a detent, which causes a small press to be 
locked to the wheel-work of the instrument, and then to press a strip of 
paper against the letter of the type-wheel opposite the press at that instant. 
A current is sent upon the line by means of keys arranged like those of a 
piano, and having the letters of the alphabet engraved upon them. At the 
moment one of these keys is depressed the magnet of the receiving station 
is made to act, and the press to print the letter corresponding to the 
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touched key. The receiving operator has nothing to do but to tear off the 
messages as they arrive. 

This instrument, after more than ten years of persevering thought and 
labor, is at last perfected, and now fulfils all the requisites of a perfect 
telegraph instrument—more than realizing all that has ever been claimed 
for it by the inventor. The remarkable ingenuity, talent, and knowledge 
of the principles of electrical science displayed by Professor Hughes, in the 
invention of his beautiful machine, deservedly place him foremost in the 
ranks of the laborers in this branch of art, and justify his claim of having 
invented a telegraph instrument which, for speed, neatness, and economy, 
is without a rival. 

The numerous advantages that the Hughes instrument possesses over 
all other existing systems, particularly in the matter of speed and power of 
working on long circuits, will probably give it the preference in the selec- 
tion of telegraphic machines with which to work the Atlantic submarine 
cable. Indeed it may well be doubted if any other system can be made 
practically available for that purpose. 

The following brief summary of the telegraph lines of the world at the 
close of the year 1857, will furnish some idea of the importance of the tele- 
graphic art, and of its claims to public attention :— 


The United States have upward of 35,000 miles of telegraph, employ- 
ing a capital, as near as can be ascertained, of $4,000,000. The instruments 
used are the Hughes, House, and Morse machines. 

The British Provinces have 5,000 miles of telegraph, employing a 
capital of $500,000. 

Cuba and Mexico have short and unreliable lines, which are controlled 
by the governments. 

England has about 10,000 miles of telegraph lines—upward of 40,000 
miles of conducting wire—emploving a capital estimated at a million and a 
half pounds sterling. In England the government has the power of order- 
ing all government messages to take precedence of any other communica- 
tions, and when deemed necessary all telegraphs are required to be placed 
at the sole disposal of the gevernment. Only one instance of this kind has 
occurred ; on the occasion of the anticipated Chartist riots in April, 1849. 

France has 8,000 miles of telegraph in operation, under the exclusive 
control of the government. Belgium has about 550 miles of telegraph 
lines, constructed and controlled by the government. Germany and Austria 
have nearly 10,000 miles of telegraph, controlled by the governments, 
Prussia has about 4,000 miles of telegraph in operation. The wires are 
mostly underground—controlled by the government. Holland has 600 
miles of telegraph. Saxony and Bavaria have government lines of about 
1,700 miles. Italy has 2,500 miles, controlled by its different governments. 
Switzerland has 1,500 miles, under control of the Federal government. 
Spain and Portugal have some 800 miles—controlled by the govern- 
ments.—Of the number and extent of Russian telegraph lines little is 
known. As near as can be estimated, they extend over 5,000 miles— 
under government control. India has now in operation 5,000 miles of 
telegraph, constructed and controlled by the East India Company. Aus- 
tralia has 500 miles in operation, and 800 miles nearly or quite com- 
pleted. 
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RECAPITULATION OF EXISTING MILES OF TELEGRAPH THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


The rest of Europe. 
India 


The number of messages passing over all lines in the United States is 
estimated at about 4,000,600 per annum. In addition to the land lines, 
numerous submarine cables have been laid in different parts of the world. 

The following is a recapitulation of the existing lines of Submarine 
Telegraphs now known to us :— 


Miles, Wires. Date, 
1851 
1852 
1852 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1855 


Dover and Calais 

Dover and Ostend 

Holyhead and Howth.... 

England and Holland 

Port Patrick and Donaghadee 

Second cable do., do 

Italy and Corsica 

Corsica and Sardinia. 

Denmark, across the Great Belt 

Denmark, across the Little Belt... 

Denmark, across the Sound 

Across the Frith of Forth (Scotland) 

Varna and Balaklava (across the Black Sea) 
Balaklava and Eupatoria. ..........ceessecccsecesessccsecssces 
Across the Danube, at Shumla, 

Across the Hooghly River. 

Messina to Reggio 

Across the Gulf of St. Lawrence 

Across the Straits of Northumberland, Prince Edward 


Across the Bosphorus, at Kandili 

Across the Gut of Kanso, Nova Scotia. 

Six cables across the mouths of the Danube, at the 
Isle of Serpents, each one mile long, and having 
one conductor, 

Across the Mississippi; at Paducah... 

From Petersburg to Cronstadt.......... 

Across the St. Lawrence, at Quebec 

Across the Soland, Isle of Wight (Eng)......... becccccseces 

Small river Crossings.......sesscseerescscseeseesessseceeseeces 


Total length of submarine cables, 


ae a ee ee Pat tft et et HCD CD DID ODD COM OD > 


The total length of submarine cables laid down is 950 miles, and the 
length of the conducting wires in all is 2,660 miles. Should the attempt 
to lay the great Atlantic Submarine Cable next June be successful, the 
length of cable laid down will be increased to 2,564, and the length of con- 
ducting wires to 4,075 miles, 

Annexed is a brief account of the different submarine cables, lengths, 
when laid, &. :— 

The first submarine cable was laid between Dover, England, and Calais, 
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France, during August, 1850. This cable was about 24 miles in length. 
Electrical communication between England and France continued uninter- 
rupted for about a month, when the cable was broken. Upon examination 
it was found that the chafing of the cable against the rocks off Cape Grinez 
had caused it to part. A second cable was immediately relaid, larger and 
stronger than its predecessor, which has remained in good working order 
up to the present time. 

In May, 1852, a submarine cable was successfully laid between Holy- 
head and Howth, thus connecting England with Ireland. This cable is 64 
miles in length. 

During May, 1853, “the Port Patrick and Carrickfergus” cable, 24 
miles in length, connecting Scotland and Ireland, was laid. 

In June, 1854, a cable 115 miles in length was laid between Orfordness, 
England, and the Hague, Holland. 

A third cable, 75 miles in length, was laid in 1852, between Dover 
and Ostend. 

In 1854 cables from Italy to Corsica, thence to Sardinia, were, after 
much difficulty, successfully laid down, a distance of about 75 miles. 

The New York, Newfoundland, and London Telegraph Company, in 
1855, made an attempt to connect the islands of Newfoundland and Cape 
Breton. The attempt was unsuccessful. In 1856 another attempt was 
made, resulting in complete success. 


The Atlantic Telegraph—In the year 1856 Cyrus W. Field visited 
England. The result of his visit was the formation of the Atlantic Tele- 
graph Company, with a capital of £350,000, for the purpose of connecting 
Europe with America by a submarine telegraph cable. In August, 1857, 
an attempt was made to lay down the Atlantic Submarine Cable, resulting 
in a disastrous failure. The cable was 2,500 miles in length, weighing 
nearly one ton per mile, capable of bearing a direct strain of over five tons 
without fracture. The centre of the cable was formed by seven fine copper 
wires, twisted into a cord ,; of an inch thick. This strand was coated 
with gutta percha, forming a small rope 3 of an inch thick; then coated 
with hempen twine soaked in pitch and tar; lastly, an external sheathing 
of 18 iron wires, each wire being a strand of seven finer wires, making in 
all 126 wires. The submersion was commenced on the 5th August, 1857. 
There were present the six steamers, Viagara, Agamemnon, Leopard, Sus- 
quehanna, Willing, and Mind, intended to assist in various parts of the 
operation. The cable came up from the hold of the ship, around a central 
block, so to the open space above decks ; it was there wound round grooved 
sheaths, geared together by cogs, and firmly planted on girders. Thence 
it passed over a fifth sheath, out over the stern into the sea, sinking by its 
own weight. A trifling accident happened on the 6th ; this was repaired ; 
and on the 11th, 380 miles (statute) had been submerged. The engineer 
here concluded that there was too much “slack” in the cable’s course, and 
some modification 4n the machinery was consequently made, This appears 
to have been badly attended to by a subordinate. ‘The cable snapped, and 
thus ended the attempt of 1857. 

But little doubt is now entertained that the year 1858 will see this 
great enterprise successfully accomplished, and the Atlantic Submarine 
Cable a fixed fact. In regard to the possibility of any transmission of sig- 
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nals with rapidity sufficient for practical use, it may be stated that on the 
9th of October, 1356, a large number of scientific men met at the offices of 
the Magnetic Telegraph Company, in old Broad street, London, England, 
to witness the operation of telegraphing through upwards of 2,000 miles of 
subterranean and submarine wires, through England, Ireland, and the Irish 
sea, connected for this experiment. Signals were sent throughout the en- 
tire distance with rapidity and certainty, 250 being transmitted per minute. 
Professor Morse, who was present, wrote as follows: ‘‘ There can be no ques- 
tion but that, with a cable containing a single conducting wire, of a size not 
exceeding that through which we worked, it would be easy to telegraph from 
Ireland to Newfoundland at the speed of at least eight or ten words per 
minute. Take it at ten words in the minute, and allowing ten words for 
name and address, we can safely calculate upon the transmission of a 
twenty-words’ message in three minutes; * * * * or fourteen thousand 
four hundred words per day. In one word, the doubts are resolved—the 
difficulties overcome ; success is within our reach ; and the great feat of the 
century must shortly be accomplished.” 

The cost of the telegraph cable has been as follows : 

Price deep-sea wire per mile. 

Price spun yarn and iron wire per mile 

Price outside tar per mile 


Total per mile 


For 2,500 miles 
For 10 miles deep-sea cable, at $1,450 per mile 
For 25 miles shore ends, at $1,250 per mile 


i ishiAdaincteitiasanittnibicaiciehicahdiadbushatstbiaabldes seseeee$1,258,250 


We learn from the London Times that a prospectus has been issued of 
a company to complete the long-expected telegraphic communication with 
British Indian territories. It is to be called the European and Indian 
Junction Telegraph Company, with a capital of £200,000, in £10 shares, 
The line selected is the same as that for the Euphrates Railway—namely, 
from the port of Seleucia, on the Mediterranean, to the head of the Persian 
Gulf, following the valley of the Euphrates ; and it will connect, on the one 
hand, with the Austrian system of telegraphs, which is to be carried to Se- 
leucia, and on the other with a cable to be laid by the East India Company 
from the Persian Gulf to the Indian port of Kurrachee. It will, therefore, 
supply the only link necessary to enable messages to be transmitted from 
London to any of the several Presidencies. Direct pecuniary support is 
expected from the government and the East India Company, together with 
a concession from Turkey, and no call is to be made until these arrange- 
ments shall have been completed. One-half the shares are to be allotted to 
the subscribers to the Euphrates Railway, and the other half to the public. 

This, in connection with the proposed construction of a continuous line 
of railroad from Germany to Calcutta, shows that the trade of the East is 
gradually assuming more importance in the eyes of European capitalists and 
merchants. 
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FOREIGN BANK STATISTICS. 


I. Tue Bank or France.—Il. Tut Bank or Ecyprv. 


I. The Bank of France. 


From the report just presented to the shareholders of this establish- 
ment by Count de Germiny, the governor, on the operations during 1857, 
it appears that that year was one of the most agitated that the commercial 
world in France has ever had to encounter. The law for the renewal of the 
privileges of the bank enabled it successfully to raise its rate of discount 
without having recourse to the serious measure of restricting the dates of 
bills. Nine modifications in those rates were made during the year: 


V1Z. :— 
From 5 to 54 per cent. 


October 13 “ 546, & 
October 20 “ 6“ 7 * 
November 11 * a 2 = 
November 15...... sccccccccccococece “ 8 “9 and 10 per cent. 


After the 27th of November the rate was reduced to 9, 8, and 7 per 
cent. ; on the 7th December to 8, 7, and 6 per cent., and on the 18th to 
6 per cent., and finally on the 29th, to 5 per cent. 


Bullion—-The purchase of bullion, which in 1856 had been 
563,900,000f., amounted in 1857 to 568,633,000f., being an increase of 
4,733,000f. The rate of premium, however, having been lower, those pur- 
chases which had cost 7,394,400f. in 1856, only stood the bank in 1857 
in 4,678,100f., being a diminution of expense of 2,716,300f. It is not less 
true that, during these two years, the bank paid nearly 12,000,000f. to pro- 
cure the enormous sum of 1,124,500,000 of the precious metals; and yet, 
notwithstanding such an immense sacrifice, it has barely succeeded in main- 
taining the sum in its coffers at an amount in proportion with its engage- 
ments. It was, in fact, the demand of the bank for bullion that gave rise 
to operations on a very extensive scale, and which consisted in reselling to 
the bank in the shape of bullion the money which was drawn from it in 
specie. The recent influx of specie has fortunately put an end to that 
traffic. The bank since the month of December last has ceased to pay any 
premium for bullion, and there is reason to hope that it will not again find 
itself under the necessity of recommencing this kind of operatioa, which 
imposes on it very heavy sacrifices without effecting any sensible modifica- 
tion in the situation of the money market. 


Loans.—The total amount of the operations of the bank, which in 1856 
had attained the sum of 5,809,000,000f., increased in 1857 to 6,065,000,000f. 
being a difference of 256,000,000f. The general movement of specie, 
notes, and deposits in the Paris Bank, shows a decrease of 3,000,000,000f., 
having been in 1856, 35,000,500,000f, and in 1857, 32,000,500,000f. 
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The discount of commercial bills had increased by 926,000,000f,, having in 
1857 reached the sum of 5,600,000,000f., against 4,674,000,000f. in 1856. 
The minimum of the bills in hand was, on the 11th of June, 1857, 
499,000,000f,, and the mazimum, at the end of July, 622,000,000f. An 
idea may be formed of the importance of the operations of the bank during 
the last months of- 1857, from the facts that on the 31st of October, in 
Paris alone, 67,000 bills, amounting to the enormous sum of 83,000,000f. 
were collected in, and that on the 30th of December the bills presented for 
discount amounted to 33,000,000f. The notes in circulation at the begin- 
ning of 1857 were to the extent of 612,000,000f.; the average for the 
year was 649,000,000f., and the minimum 529,000,000f. The situation of 
the advances on securities has varied but little, having amounted on the 
31st of December, 1856, to 55,717,100f, and on the 31st of December, 
1857, to 57,745,000f. There were advanced during the year 125,000,000f. 
on Rentes ; 12,000,000f. on canal shares; and 103,000,000f. on railway 
securities. In 1856 the maximum of the accounts current with commercial 
houses, was 189,768.000f, and the minimum 95,115,000f. In 1857 the 
former rose to 250,605,000f,, and the latter to 104,052,000f. The modi- 
fications made by law for the conversion of securities to bearer into nomi- 
native ones have not sensibly changed the proportion of the securities de- 
posited, the movement being nearly the same as in 1856. The amount of 
those securities represents a value of about 800,000,000f. 


Branch Banks.—The operations of the branch banks gave in 1857 a 
total of 4,159,800,000f, and in 1856, 3,615,800,000f., giving an increase 
for the former year of 544,000,000f. They gave a profit of 21,000,000, 
in 1857, against 16,000,000f. in 1856. The four branch establishments of 
Marseilles, Lyons, Bordeaux, and Lille, stand first in the list for importance 
of business. That of Marseilles shows an increase of 201,000,060f.; Lyons, 
of 23,000,000f.; Bordeaux, of 47,000,000f.; and Lille, of 9,000,000f. 
The three branches of Arras, Dunkirk, and Metz, show a loss of 133,974f., 
arising, as regards the first two, from the expenses attendant on their estab- 
lishment, and, as regards Metz, from bills remaining unpaid of Lasalle and 
Co. The losses of the Bank of France, in the midst of the difficulties of 
1857, and after its colossal operations, have been scarcely any thing. Its 
account of bills overdue during the year 1857 amounts to 292,573f, and 
this sum was lessened by the recovery of former outstanding debts for 
118,663f., which reduces its losses to 173,910f. Such a result reflects the 
highest honor on French commerce, which in the midst of such severe 
trials has so scrupulously met its engagements. It evinces at the same time 
great prudence on the part of the bank. 


We present the official statements of the Bank for the months of 
February and March, 1858, as compared-with those of May and Decem- 
ber, 1856. 

As a part of the cotemporary banking history of other countries, we 
give in a preceding portion of this Number, pp. 860-864, a copious article 
on the progress of the Bank of France during the past ten years—a period 
embracing the results of the gold discoveries upon the commerce and 
finances of France and the world at large. We are indebted for this article 
to Mr. John Ramsay McCulloch, one of the able contributors to the new 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
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LIABILITIES OF THE BANK OF FRANCE. 


May, 1856. Dec., 1856. Feb., 1858. March, 1858, 

Capital of the Bank...... .. Francs 91,250,000 91,250,000 91,250,000 91,250,000 

Do, Sone aie 91,250,000 91,250,000 
Profits in addition to Capital (Law 

of June 9, 1€57)........... bbtnie sails _—" 1,435,505 1,435,505 
Reserve of the Bank 12,980,750 12,980,750 12,980,750 12,980,750 
OW TAG o.ccccncesvancersse a ania haeigus 9,125,000 9,125,000 
Do. in Landed Property, 4,000,000 4,000,000 4,000,000 4,000,000 
Bank Notes in Circulation 534,960,600 514,064,200 528,048,800 519,917,000 

Do. of the Branch Banks. 91,814,750 69,046,375 44,653,050 43,347,600 
Bank Notes to order............. 5,276,947 3,650,235 5,871,408 5,628,654 
Receipts Payable at sight 4,269,384 3,407,896 3,039,342 2,648,186 
Treasury Account current- 90,95,251 92,753,313 78,635,287 94,137,131 
Sundry Accounts current 169,666,891 116,903,416 117,626,948 123,910,877 

Do. with the Branch Banks..., 26,047,397 23,930,380 28,389,515 25,975,152 
Dividends payable............. wa 556,653 530,214 2,157,895 1,112,301 
Discounts and sundry Interests... 13,775,319 8,781,636 1,424,466 996,796 
Commission on Deposits...... whe 45,277 osioe 4,438,846 6,119,602 
Re-discount the last six Months... 1,738,733 1,867,732 2,209,922 2,209, 9e2 
Sundries 7,833,582 6,949,739 3,222,270 3,471,197 


Total Liabilities. 1,055,173,487 950,216,038  1,029,759,068 —1,039,516,637 


ASSETS. 


May, 1856. Dec., 1856. Feb,, 1858. March, 1858. 
Cash in hand 117,610,819 86,158,625 83,778,797 123,194,385 
Cash in the Branch Banks. 168,729,617 112,169,784 199,075,277 214,532,899 
Commercial Bills overdue. ‘ 711,697 8,330,525 3,476,446 2,648,729 
Commercial Bills discounted, but 
not yet due 238,818,185 237,070,711 244,872,439 214,427,560 | 
Do. inthe Branch Banks 183,912,127 274,140,615 228,551,219 219,956,080 
Advanced on deposit of Bullion.. 1,054,800 1,286,500 2,040,000 1,792,700 
Do. by the Branch Banks.. 2,786,300 3,604,7U0 2,138,900 2,062,662 
Advanced on French Public Secu- 
99,850,536 26,600,436 23,472,300 25,291,400 
by the Branch Banks... 8,465,300 10,771,100 7,€93,880 8,452,080 
Advance on Railway Securities, .. 40,381,400 17,635,500 48,805,555 51,859,800 
Dv. by Branch Banks 14,535,350 7,922,800 13,975,286 15,528,186 
Advance on Crédit Foncier Scrip, cece owes 25,600 243,500 
Do, on Branch Banks Scrip. cose eoee 100,000 90,600 
Advanced to the State, on agree- 
ment of June 30, 1848. 60,000,000 55,000,000 50,000,000 50,000,000 
Discount of Treasury Bonds...... 40,000,000 40,000,000 htako wutad 
Government Stock reserved...... 12,980,750 12,980,750 12,980,750 12,980,750 
Do. do disposable.... 52,190,792 52,190,045 52,189,482 52,189,482 
New Shares, not settled.........-. eee cece 42,114,573 28,202,669 
Hotel and Furniture of Bank 4,000,000 4,000,000 4,000,000 4,000 000 
Landed Property of Branch Banks 5,232,304 5,225,668 5,663,617 5,673,222 
Expenses of Management 1,489,795 776,398 466,394 802,611 
Sundries..... Sovesssocscsssesece 2,423,711 3,326,883 4,338,549 5,587,321 


Total Assets....,....Franca 1,055,178,487 950,216,038 — 1,029,759,068 —1,039,516,637 
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Il. The Bank of Egypt. 


At a meeting of the proprietors of the Bank of Egypt on the 5th of 
March, in London, Mr. W. Tite, M.P., in the chair, the report and accounts 
were adopted, and a dividend declared for the past half-year at the rate of 
7 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax. The chairman congratulated 
the shareholders upon the general success of the bank. The amount stated 
as profit is net profit, all bad and doubtful debts having been written off. 
The reserve fund is consequently not required to meet any probable loss, 
The earnings have been influenced by the high value of money, but not- 
withstanding the late pressure the bad debts have been comparatively few. 
Little loss has been incurred in exchange operations, the fluctuations of the 
course of exchange at Alexandria having a limited range. With regard 
to the new branch at Cairo, the premises have been purchased, and ar- 
rangments made with a view to its being opened very shortly. Mr. Forss- 
mann will take charge of the branch, and Mr. Ranking, late of the firm of 
Ranking and Co., St Helen’s-place, who possesses great experience in the 
Levant trade, will succeed Mr. Forssmann as one of the managers at Alex- 
andria. The last call has been nearly ail paid up. A shareholder thought 
the proposed reserve fund too large, being 5 per cent. on the capital, and 
that it would be desirable to set aside a smaller sum and increase the divi- 
dend. The chairman in explanation stated that it was not contemplated 
to appropriate so large an amount every half-year. Annexed is ar abstract 
of the report and accounts: 

The liabilities and assets of the Bank of Egypt were as follows on 
81st December, 1857 :— 

LIABILITIES. 
Capital (10,000 shares £2 each) £18 15s, paid £187,500 


Current accounts, Bills Payable, HC. .......ssscessseceeeeeeeeeseceeeeees - 864,858 
Profit and Loss........++ eevcscccescccserscsccccecssscnccocccssesscoseseceses 13,382 


_—- 


Total Liabilities.........ccccsseseresseeees £565,740 


ASSETS. 
Bills Receivable 
Specie Funds 
Preliminary and Current Expenses......scecscccccssssessecee cvessccesocs 


“ At a special meeting held in August last, the accounts of the first six 
months of 1857 were laid before you, and a dividend declared. The direc- 
tors now submit the usual statement of accounts for the six months ending 
the 31st of December last, showing a net profit of £14,212; and they 
feel confident that the result—conveying, as it does, proof of a progressive 
increase in the business and profits of the bank—will fully meet the 
expectations of the shareholders. The directors recommend, first, that a 
sum of £2,000, be written off preliminary expenses; secondly, that a sum 
of £5,000, be set apart to form the nucleus of a reserve fund to meet con- 
tingencies ; and, thirdly, that a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum free of income-tax, amounting to £6,562, be declared for the half- 
year, leaving a balance of £1,819, to be carried to next account. It is a 
matter of nosmall satisfaction to the directors to be able to state that during 
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the last six months, embracing a period of unexampled commercial distress, 
the Bank of Egypt has been enabled to reap the benefit of the high rate 
of interest ruling in Alexandria, without the drawback of large bad debts. 
It was owing to the same circumstance of financial pressure here, that the 
directors deemed it advisable to postpone the final call upon the shares, and 
the opening of the Cairo branch to the beginning of the present year, but they 
are now engaged in carrying out the latter measure, and feel every confi- 
dence in its future remunerative success.” 


CHRONOLOGICAL SKETCH 


OF THE LEADING COMMERCIAL EVENTS OF THE SIXTEENTH, SEVENTEENTH, 
EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES, 


1. The Sixteenth Century.—The 16th century was more distinguished 
than its predecessors for the progress of geographical knowledge, and 
for tle extension of commercial intercourse between Europe and foreign 
nations. Soon after the discoveries of Columbus were madeknown, at the 
close of the 15th century, the Spaniards, the Portuguese, the English, the 
French and the Dutch, severally fitted out expeditions for the purpose of 
acquiring new territory. The Portuguese opened a trade, and extended 
their settlements beyond the Cape of Good Hope. The English established 
colonies in Virginia and Carolina, and explored California on the Pacific. 
The French planted the Cross in Canada. Spain acquired the Philippine 
Islands, and extended their dominion over Mexico, Peru, and various por- 
tions of South America. Strenuous exertions were made to extend the 
commerce of each European nation. Voyages round the world were for 
the first time projected and accomplished. Commercial companies on a 
large, scale, and with large capitals, were formed in England. The whale 
fishery was first commenced, and a general spirit of commercial enterprise 
encouraged. Slaves were first imported into the colonies, Tea and 
tobacco first became known to the Europeans. 

1503.—The Portuguese commander Albuquerque, on his way to India, 
discovered Zanzibar.—1504. Death of Isabella, Queen of Spain, and friend 
of Columbus, November 26, a7. 58. Columbus returned from his fourth 
and last Voyage. The Venetians, jealous of the new Indian trade of the 
Portuguese, incite the Mamelukes of Egypt to commence hostilities against 
them.—1505. Francesco de Almeira, Portuguese viceroy, established fac- , 
vories along the coast of Malabar, and his fleets interrupted the commerce 
of Egyptians and Venetians.—1506. The sugar-cane brought to Hispaniola 
from the Canaries. The Great Harry, the first ship of the English navy, 
buili—1507. Margaret of Savoy, governess of the Netherlands, concluded 
a commercial treaty with England. Portuguese settlements formed on Or- 
mus by Albuquerque, and on Ceylon by Almeida. Madagascar visited by 
Tristan d’Acunha.—1509. The Venetians recover Padua, and rise again 
in power. Diego Columbus (son of Christopher) governor of Spanish 
America. 


1510-1520.—The Portuguese established themselves (1511) at 
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Malacca, which becomes the centre of their trade with the neighboring 
Islands and with China —1513. Vasco Nufiez de Balboa crosses the Isth- 
mus of Darien, and reaches the Pacific—1515. The Rio de Ja Plata dis- 
covered by Juan Diaz de Sotis—1516. Death of Ferdinand of Spain, 
January 23, 2t. 64.—1517. The Portuguese Trade with China at Macao. 
Negro slaves brought to Hispaniola. The sweating sickness (cold plague) 
raged in London.—1518. Silveyra opens the Portuguese trade with Ben- 
gal_—1519. Fernando Cortez attacked Mexico. Fernando de Magelhaens 
sailed on his expedition to the Pacific, and having passed through the 
Straits now bearing his name, discovered the Ladrones and Philippines, 
and was murdered by the natives —1520. Cortez took the City of Mexico. 

1521-1530.—Atter the death of Magelhaens (1521), Cano conducted 
the squadron to the Moluccas, and (in 1522) returned to Seville, via Cape 
of Good Hope; having concluded the first cireumnavigation of the Globe, 
in 1,154 days.—1524. First discovery of Peru, by Pizarro and Almagro. 

1531-1540.—Porto Bello and Cartagena (Spanish Main) founded in 
1532.—Mines of Zacatecas discovered.—1533. Cortez conquered Cusco and 
Quito, the capitals of Peru —1534. The Sound opened to the Netherlands 
Merchants. Canada discovered by Cartier—1535. The use of Tobacco 
first known in Europe.—1536. Final subjugation of Peru; discovery of 
California by Cortez—1537. Conquest of New Granada.—1540. Cherry- 
trees brought from Flanders and planted in Kent, England. 

1541-1550.--The Portuguese admitted (1542) to trade with Japan.— 
1543. Death of Copernicus: he deferred until his last days the publication 
of his great work, De Orbium Coclestium Revolutionibus.—1545. Discov- 
ery of the mines of Potosi—1546. Rate of interest in England fixed at 
10 per cent. (37 Henry VIII.)—1548. Introduction of the orange-tree 
from China into Portugal. 

1551-1560.—The London Steelyard Company (the first commercial 
company established in England, 1232) deprived (1551) of their privileges. 
—1552. All loans at usury declared illegal, and subject to forfeiture in Eng- 
land. The King of France (Henry IL.) prohibits the export of money,— 
1558. The Salters’ Company, London, established.—1560. Ordinary rate 
of interest at Antwerp, 12 per cent.; and fixed at the same rate in Ger- 
many, Flanders, and Spain, by Charles V. Bourse established at Antwerp. 

1561-1570.—Merchant Tailors’ School, London (1561), instituted.— 
1564. The Manillas, ceded by Portugal to Spain, received the name of the 
Philippines—1567. The Royal Exchange, London, founded by Sir Thomas 
Gresham, September 7. Caraccas, in Venezuela, built by the Spaniards, 
——1568. Some ships, conveying money from Spain to the Duke of Alva, 
are detained by Queen Elizabeth at Southampton and Plymouth —1569. 
Luis de Atalde revives the waning power of Portugal in India. Drawing 
of the first English Lottery —1570. The Royal Exchange, London, opened 
by Queen Elizabeth. 

1571-1580.—Rate of interest limited in England to 10 per cent.— 
1571. Large accumulations of gold from America. Manilla built (1573), 
and made the seat of a Spanish Viceroy—1576. The plague devastated 
Italy,—-70,000 died at Venice. Martin Frobisher sailed, June 11, to seek 
a northwest passage; failed, and returned—1577. Drake commenced his 
voyage round the world, November 15.—1578. The Norwegians at- 
tempted to interrupt the English Commerce with Archangel. California 
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explored by Drake. First colony planted in Virginia, by Gilbert. Tulips 
introduced into England —1579. Queen Elizabeth entered into a treaty of 
Commerce with the Sultan, and established the Turkey Company.—1580, 
Drake returned from his voyage, November 3;*the order of knighthood 
conferred upon him. 

1581-1590.—Correction of the Calendar by Gregory IIL (1582); Oc- 
tober 5th made the 15th.—1583. Queen Elizabeth claimed the sovereignty 
of Newfoundland, and fortified St. John’s —1584. Raleigh conducted a 
second colony to Virginia—1585. Drake and Frobisher, with a powerful 
fleet attacked the Spanish Settlements in the West Indies. Davis explored 
the Northeast coast of America, Coaches first used in England.—1586. 
Success of Drake in Hispaniola, San Domingo, and Florida. Potatoes and 
tobacco introduced into England. Cavendish sailed on his Expedition — 
1587. The Scottish Parliament (James VI.) adopted 10 per cent. as the 
maximum rate of interest—1588. The Spanish armada sailed from Lis- 
bon, May 29, entered the English Channel, July 19, and was defeated. 
Lord Burleigh established the first newspaper, The English Mercury.— 
1589. Cavendish returne] with great wealth, taken from the Spanish settle- 
ments during his voyage round the world. The stocking frame invented 
by Rev. William Lee, of Cambridge—1590. The first paper-mill in 
England, established by John Spillman, at Dartford in Kent. 

1591-1600.—English ships pursued the whale-fishery (1591) at Cape 
Breton. Telescopes improved and brought into general notice by Jansen, of 
Middleburg —1593. Whalebone first used in England. 1594. The Falk- 
land Islands discovered by Hawkins.—1595. Oranges first known in Eng- 
land.—1598. Whale-fishery commenced at Spitzbergen—1600. The 
English East India Company established. 

The Seventeenth Century.—The 17th century was distinguished for a 
still wider range of geographical discovery. The English, under the 
auspices of James I., Charles I., and Cromwell, planted vigorously their 
colonies in New England, Maryland, and on the southern portions of the 
North American coast—established their factories beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope. The East India Company obtained its charter, and thus opened 
English trade and government over an area of 750,000 miles and a popu- 
lation of 104,000,000. The commercial prosperity of the Dutch excited 
the jealousy of Cromwell, by whom most vigorous efforts were made to 
subdue their naval power. Under Louis XIV. and the auspices of the illus- 
trious legisiator, Colbert, the Ordinances de la Marine et de la Commerce 
were constructed in 1681—the first systematic and complete body of laws 
relating to commerce by sea and land published in Europe: a system 
which became immediately the basis of the maritime legislation of Eu- 
rope.- The revocation of the edict of Nantes by Louis XIV., October 
24, 1685, was a severe blow to the prosperity of France. This unjust 
policy lost to France 800,000 Protestants, and gave to England (part of 
these) 50,000 artisans. Many of these were silk weavers, who settled at 
Spitalfields, Soho, St. Giles, ete. The Dutch actively planted their colonies 
in Asia and America; the foundation of New York was laid. They dis- 
covered Van Diemen’s Land and New Holland, settled the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Guyana. The French, at the same time, were pushing their 
settlements at Quebec and other portions of Canada. Louisiana, and the 
Mississippi and Illinois rivers, were explored by Father Hennepin. The 
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successes gained by Europeans in South America gave rise to the bucca- 
neers, who for many years infested the seas. The century is also remark- 
able for the establishment of the Bank of England; the commencement 
of the British national debt ; the more general diffusion of geographical 
knowledge and of science throughout Europe, and for improvements in ship- 
ping and the extension of commerce throughout the world. 

1601-1610.—Debate on monopolies (1601), defended by Francis 
Bacon—abolished by Queen Elizabeth. The first English factories estab- 
lished on the Malabar coast.—1601. The rate of interest in France (Henry 
IV. and Sully) fixed at 64 per cent.—1602. Artichokes introduced into 
England from Holland; Asparagus from Asia; Cauliflower from Cyprus.— 
1604. The plague raged violently in London.—1606. English companies 
chartered for settlements in Virginia. The French established themselves 
in Canada. New Holland discovered by the Dutch.—1608. Hudson ex- 
plores the bay now known as Hudson’s Bay. Quebec built—1609. Many 
puritans left England for Virginia, with Sir Thomas Gates and Sir G, 
Somers—the latter driven to the Bermudas (or Somers Island). The 
Dutch, by levying heavy tolls at the mouth of the Scheldt, transfer the 
commerce of Antwerp to Amsterdam and Rotterdam. Copper coin first 
issued by the mint, London. Armistice of twelve years concluded between 
Spain and the United Provinces——1610. Batavia settled by the Dutch on 
the island of Java. The invention of the thermometer ascribed to Fra 
Paolo, to Sanctorio, and to Drebble of Alkmaar. 

1611-1620.—The United Provinces obtained (1612) from the Turks 
advantageous terms in their commerce in the Levant.—1613. English 
factories established at Surat, in India, and at Gombroon, on the Persian 
Gulf. The buccaneers noted on the coasts of America—1614. Logarithms 
invented by Lord Napier.—1615. Coffee in use at Venice-—1616. Baffin 
explored the bay to which his name was given.—1618. First voyage of 
the Danes to India, and settlement at Tranquebar. Patent granted for a 
fire-engine for raising ballast and water, nearly on the principle of the 
steam-engine—1620. Siik first manufactured in England. Plymouth 
colony settled. 

1621-1630.—The conquests of the Dutch commenced. First perma- 
nent settlement on Manhattan Island (1621) by the Dutch. The colony at 
Nova Scotia (1622) settled by the Scotch.—1624, The rate of interest in 
England reduced to 8 per cent.(21 James I.),and in Scotland in 1632,- 
1625. The culture of silk commenced in Virginia—1626. French settle- 
ments at Senegal and Guyana,—1627. Success of the Dutch admiral, 
Hein, in Brazil : Essequibo, in Guyana, founded by him. 

1631-1640.—Charles I. revived monopolies, sold patents and privileges 
to new companies, and imposed a stamp on cards.—1632. A colony of 
Catholics, under Lord Baltimore, settled in Maryland. The Dutch acquired 
the island of St. Eustatia—1634. Writ for levying sbip-money in Eng- 
land. The Dutch took Curacoa.—1635. Proclamation in England 
against hackney coaches standing in the streets. Guadaloupe and Mar- 
tinique appropriated by France.—1637. The levy of ship-money unpop- 
ular.—16%0. Ship-money voted to be illegal. 

1641-1650.—Tasman discovered Van Diemen’s Land (1642), and 
named it in honor of the Dutch governor of Batavia.—1643. Cayenne 
colonized by the French. Van Diemen sent De Vries and Schaep to ex- 
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plore the ocean north of Japan—1645. The greater part of Candia con- 
quered by the Turks——1647. Huygens invented and applied the pendu- 
lum to clocks—1650. The Dutch took possession of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

1651-1660.—Quarrel between the English and the Dutch (1651) about 
the right of fishing; the massacre at Amboyna, and colonial encroach- 
ments. Rate of interest reduced by the Rump Parliament to 6 per cent.— 
1660. Tea used in London. 

1661-1670.—Bombay and Tangier ceded to England (1662), and free 
trade with Brazil.—1663. The profits of the English Post-office and wine 
licenses, granted to the Duke of York. The finances, manufactures, com- 
merce, marine and colonial systems of France, improved under Colbert.— 
1665. London afflicted by the plague, April 28.—1666. Great fire in 
London, from September 2 till September 6; property destroyed valued 
at £8,000,000.—1667. A tax of twelve-pence levied on every ton of coal 
brought into London, January 18, to aid the rebuilding of London. The 
first stone of the new Royal Exchange laid (August 23) by Charles II. 

1671-1680.—The money in the Exchequer (12th January, 1672) 
seized by Charles II. Great confusion and commercial distress. followed. 
—16806. The publication of newspapers and pamphlets without a license 
declared (May 16) to be illegal in England. 

1681-1690.—A penny-post first established in London (1683) by a 
private individual named Murray.—1685. The Pope of Rome, by com- 
pulsory process, reduced the rates of interest on the public debt from 4 to 
3 per cent.—1688. The Venetians made further progress in Dalmatia. : 

1691—1700.—Origin of the Bank of England (1694, 25th April), under 
William III. Stamp duties in England commenced, 28th June.——1695. 
Commissioners appointed for building Greenwich Hospital—1697. Char- 
ter of Bank of England renewed till 12 months’ notice——1698. Address 
of the English House of Commons to William IIL, for the discouragement 
of the woollen manufacture and the promotion of the linen, 10th June— 
1699. Czar Peter introduced the computation of time in Russia by the 
Christian era, but adhered to the old style. Dampier explored the north- 
west coast of New Holland. 


The Highteenth Century.—The progress of geographical knowledge 
rapidly increased throughout Europe during this century ; and important 
projects were entertained with a view to settle remote colonies, and thus 
extend the commerce with other nations. The Darien expedition under 
William Paterson had left Scotland in the year 1698, (see page 881.) This 
gave rise to the South Sea Company in 1710-1712, and further gave 
rise to many of the monopolies granted early in the century. The Dutch, 
the Swedes, and the Danes, all strove to extend their commerce in the East 
Indies—and vigorous efforts were made by the French and the English to 
attain the ascendency in the West Indies. Anson, Vancouver, and Cook, 
made their noted voyages of discovery. The century was further distin- 
guished for the introduction of cotton from Jamaica and other West India 
islands into Europe, and its conversion into wearing apparel as a substitute 
for the use of woollen and linen goods. Before the collision between Eng- 
land and her colonies, Arkwright had made known his important improve- 
ment in cotton-spinning ; and soon after the more important invention of 
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Whitney accomplished for the American planter the great labor-saving 
machine known as the cotton gin. 

The expensive wars between France, England, Spain, Holland, &c., had 
drained England of much of her material wealth, forcing her to tax her 
colonies for her own support. This apparent necessity led to the stamp 
tax and tax on tea, which in turn were the leading causes of the revolution 
against the mother country. 

This century was likewise noted for the first experiments in the steam- 
engine (Watt’s)—the extensive operations of the East India Company as a 
commercial monopoly—the rapid extension of commercial transactions 
between western Europe and India, and North and South American colo- 
nies. The first financial revulsion took place; the stoppage of the Bank of 
England ; riots among the working classes, produced by the expensive wars 
from 1750-1800. 

1701. A “Council of Trade” suggested by William Paterson.—1704. 
The Boston News Letter published—the first newspaper in the American 
colonies.—17098. Bank of England charter renewed, and again in 1713.— 
1709. Copyright act in England, 8 Anne—1710. The South Sea Com- 
pany originated, 6th May. 

1711-1720.—A capital of £4,000,000 raised (1711) for the South Sea 
Company—1711. Rio Janeiro taken by the French admiral, Duguai 
Trouin.—1712. The first stamp duty on newspapers levied in England.— 
1713. The Clarendon Press established at Oxford, by the profits of the 
History of the Rebellion—1714. The rate of interest in England reduced 
from 6 to 5 per cent., and all contracts at a higher rate declared void— 
1716. John Law originated his banking and Mississippi schemes.—1717. 
First project of a sinking fund for the liquidation of the English national 
debt. Law obtained extended ‘privileges for his bank.—1718. Law’s Com- 
pany declared to be the Royal Bank. William Paterson, projector of the 
Bank of England, died.—1720. The South Sea Company Act, passed 7th 
April. South Sea Stock rose to 890, June 2. Rage for speculative 
schemes. Seventeen petitions for joint-stock patents refused. South Sea 
bubble burst, 30th September. 

1721-1730.—The directors of the South Sea Company (1721) taken 
into custody, 24th January. Aislabie, and other members of Parliament im- 
plicated, expelled. Walpole, Lord Treasurer aud Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, 2d April. The estates of directors of South Sea Company, amounting 
to two millions sterling, forfeited ——1723. Act passed to prohibit English 
subscriptions to the Ostend Companv.—1725. Tumults at Glasgow, 25th 
June, on account of the malt tax.—1726. Cotton a staple product of His- 
paniola—1729. Fire at Constantinople; 12,000 houses and 7,000 people 
perished. John Law died at Venice, 21st March, aged 58.—1730. Charter 
of the East India Company renewed. 

1731-1740.—Culture of silk commenced (1732) in Georgia. Parlia- 
mentary grant to Sir Thomas Lambe (1732, April 3) for having introduced 
the silk-engine—1793. The English government refused to join the Dutch 
in stopping the East India commerce of the Danes and Swedes—1733. 
The Excise law proposed in England, and abandoned by Walpole—1734. 
English act passed against stock-jobbing. The new Bank of England 
building opened 5th June, in Threadneedle street.—1736. High tide in the 
Thames. Westminster Hall flooded. Parliamentary debates published in 
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the Gentleman’s Magazine.—1740. The first circulating library in London 
established at 132 Strand. Parliamentary debates prepared by Dr. John- 
son. 

1741-1750,—Charter of Bank of England (1742) renewed. Lord 
Anson returned (1744) from his voyage round the world, with £1,250,000 
in treasure—1750. A riot at Tiverton against the introduction of Irish 
worsted yarns, 16th January. Bounties granted, and a company formed, 
to encourage the British and white herring and cod fisheries. 

1751-1760.—An act of Parliament (1751, 24 Geo. II.) orders the 
Gregorian (or new) style to be used in Great Britain —1753. Two thousand 
bales of cotton exported by Jamaica.—1754. Commencement of war 
between England and France, and military operations under Washington in 
Virginia, &c.—1759. The Bank of England issued £15 and £10 notes, 
81st March—1760. Culture of silk commenced in Connecticut. 

1761-1770.—Opening of the Duke of Bridgewater’s Canal (1761) be- 
tween Manchester and Liverpool—1762. Tie island of Cuba surrendered 
to Lord Albemarle and Admiral Pococke. Martinique, St. Lucia, St. 
Vincent, and other islands taken from the French—1764. First improve- 
ment of the steam-engine, by Watt. Bank of England charter renewed.— 
1765. Stamp Act for America passed by the British Parliament, March. 
—1767. The House of Commons resolved to impose duties on various 
articles imported into America. 

1771-1780.—Arkwright’s second patent (1771) for his improvement 
in cotton-spinning Culture of silk commenced in Pennsylvania.—1772, 
Commercial panic in London, caused by the failure of Neale, Fotdyce & 
Co., bankers.—1773. Tea destroyed in Boston Harbor, 16th November, 
The governor of Bengal made governor of all the British settlements in 
India—1774. The petition of the Massachusetts Assembly to Parliament 
presented (January) by Dr. Franklin, who was then removed from office of 
deputy postmaster general for the colonies. Burke’s celebrated speech on 
the tea tax, April 19.—1774. Watt, in partnership with Boulton, founds 
his steam-engine establishment at Soho.—1776. Captain Cook sailed on 
his third voyage.—1780. Charter of the first Bank of North America, ap- 
proved by Congress 26th May. 

1781-1790. Bank of England charter renewed, on making further 
advances to government of £3,000,000. Necker published his financial 
statement for France, 1781, and retired from office —1782. National Bank 
of Ireland established.—1783. Charter granted to the Bank of Ireland — 
1784. The Bank of New York chartered, 9th June.—1786. British treaty 
of commerce with France.—1787. “ Pennsylvania Society for the en- 
couragement of Manufactures and the Useful Arts,” formed. Cotton 
exported by West India Islands——1789. Issue of assignats in France, 17th 
December. 

1791-1800.—Vancouver’s voyage of discovery (1791). The buckle- 
makers of Birmingham petitioned Parliament against the use of shoe-strings. 
Numerous riots at Birmingham, 1793, The first ambassador from Turkey 
arrived in London, December 20. Whitney’s cotton-gin invented and first 
used.—1795. Embargo on all Dutch ships in English ports, 26th January. 
Warren Hastings acquitted, 23d April,—1797. Suspension of the Kank of 
England, 26th February. Notes of £1 and £2 first issued, March 11.— 
1798. Silver tokens issued by the Bank of England, 1st January.—1799. 
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Sugar first extracted from beet-root, by the Prussian chemist Achard.— 
1800. General distress and riots in England, caused by the high price of 
bread, January. Dispute respecting the close of the century. Lalande 
decided that 31st December, 1800, is the last day of the 18th century. 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland, 2d July. Bank of England charter 
renewed until 1833. 


Nineteenth Century.—The discoveries, inventions, and progress noted 
in three centuries ending with the year 1800, have all been eclipsed by 
the astonishing events of the present century. The application of steam 
as a propelling power may be considered the most important of these 
changes. The next in importance to the world may be said to be the rail- 
road—not only in developing production, but as a means of civilization 
and in bringing together remote interests. The vast commercial interests 
of the world have been more fully promoted by the invention and use of 
the magnetic telegraph—an invention for which the civilized world is 
largely indebted to the genius of Professor Morse. While the progress 
and changes in the physical world have been greater than at former pe- 
riods, the reform and changes in the science of law and government, and 
in the social condition of men, have been still greater. Among these rev- 
olutions we may name—first, the modification of the Corn Laws of Eng- 
land, after centuries of obstinate legislation; second, the introduction of 
cheap postage; third, the adoption of general laws for corporations in 
lieu of special charters. Science has at the same time demonstrated the 
importance of gutta percha to the world. Steamboats and steamships 
have been introduced into the waters of all parts of the world. Twenty- 
five thousand miles of railroad now penetrate the remotest corners of the 
United States. The population of the United States has increased from 
5,300,000 at the opening of the century, to about 30,000,000 in the year 
1858. The number of post offices has increased in the same time from 
903 to 27,000, and their revenue from $280,000 to $8,000,000. The 
tonnage of the Union has increased from 1,000,000 tons to 5,000,000— 
the foreign imports from $91,000,000 to $350,000,000—and the customs 
revenue frem $9,000,000 to $64,000,000. The discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia and in Australia has led to the further development of commerce, 
navigation, manufactures, and trade; and the rapid changes still going on 
would indicate that the next fifty years will be as prolific as the last half 
century. 

1801-1810.—Embargo laid (January, 1801) on all Russian, Danish, 
and Swedish vessels in English ports.—1802, Santee Canal, South Varo- 
lina, completed.— 1803. Louisiana sold by France to the United States for 
$15,000,000. The first printing-press in New South Wales established at 
Sydney. Caledonia Canal opened for travel. Trial of steamboat on the 
Seine by Robert Fulton, 9th August. The first bank in Ohio chartered.— 
1804. Wilberforce’s slave-trade bill rejected by the House of Lords. ‘lhe 
Code Napoleon adopted. Ice first exported from the United States to the 
West Indies —-1805. The Gregorian calendar again adopted in France.— 
1806. The Cape of Good Hope surrendered to the English. Abolition of 
the slave-trade by English Parliament, 10th June. The loom invented by 
Jacquard, a mechanic of Lyons, purchased by the French Government for 
public use. East India docks opened at London, 4th August.—1807. Milan 
decrees against English commerce, 11th November. Fulton’s first voyage 
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on the Hudson. The Bank of Kentucky chartered, First manufactory 
of woollen cloths in the United States established at Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts. Middlesex Canal, Massachusetts, completed—1808. Manufac- 
turing districts of Manchester, &c., petitioned for peace.—1810. Deaths, 
by suicide, of Abraham Goldschmidt, Francis Baring, and other English 
merchants. 

1811-1820.—English guineas publicly sold for a pound note and seven 
shillings. —1811. Mr. Horner’s proposition for resumption of cash payments 
in England rejected. First steamboat built at Pittsburg.—1812. Serious 
riots in the manufacturing districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire. Declara- 
tion of war by the United States against England, 18th June.—1814, 
London Times first printed by steam, 20th November.—1815. Veto of 
the United States bank bill by.President Madison. Bank rechartered for 20 
years.—1816. The new Russian tariff prohibited the importation of nearly 
all British goods. Bank of England advanced £3,000.000 further to gov- 
ernment, making a total of £14,000,000.—1817. Paris first lighted by 
gas. First steamboat from New Orleans to Louisville—1818. First Polar 
expedition of Captain John Franklin left England. Steamboats built on 
Lake Erie.—-1819. Emigration to Cape of Good Hope encouraged by the 
British government, The steamship Savannah arrived at Liverpool from 
the United States, 15th July. Commencement of the suspension bridge 
over the Menai by Telford. The first bank in Illinois chartered.—1820, 
Florida ceded to the-United States by Spain. Suspension bridge over the 
Tweed. First steamer ascended the Arkansas River. 

1821-1830.—Captains Parry and Lyon’s expedition to the Arctic 
Ocean left England 30th March, 1821. Bank of England resumed specie 
payments.-—1822. Funeral of Coutts, the London banker, 4th March, 
The first cotton-mill in Lowell erected.—1823. Revival of business in the 
English factories —1824. Advance in the prices of agricultural produce in 
England. Act passed for the Thames Tunnel, 24th June. Fauntleroy, 
banker, hung for forgery, 30th November. Champlain Canal, New York, 
completed.—1825. Panic in the English money market, December. Fail- 
ure of numerous country banks. Erie Canal completed.—1826. Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s free-trade policy advocated in House of Commons by vote of 223 
to 40. Coin in Bank of England reduced to £2,460,000, 28th February. 
—1827. Commercial confidence restored in England, and employment for 
the poor. “Society for the Diffusion of useful Knowledge,” established at 
the instance of Lord Brougham. Union Canal, Pennsylvania, completed. 
Quincey Railroad completed.—1828. Delaware and Hudson Canal, Syra- 
cuse and Oswego Canal, New York, completed. India rubber goods man- 
ufactured in Connecticut.—1829. Increase of silk manufactures in Eng- 
Jand, and reduction of duty on raw silk. Prize awarded to Mr. Stephenson 
for his locomotive engine on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. Sub- 
scription by Congress to the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, May 3. Depar- 
ture of Captain Ross on his voyage of discovery. Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal opened, 17th October.—1830, Opening of the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway, 15th September. Free navigation of the Black 
Sea-opened to the United States by treaty, 7th May. Charles X. fled from 
Paris, 31st July. West India trade with the United States “opened to 
British vessels. Independence of Belgium acknowledged. Pennsylvania 
State Canal finished. 
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1831-1840.—Parliamentary reform bill introcuced in 1831 by Lord 
John Russell; rejected by the House of Lords, 8th October. Free trade 
convention at Philadelphia, October 1. Stephen Girard died 26th Decem- 
ber, aged 84. Insurrection in Jamaica, 28th December.—1832. Veto of 
United States Bank bill by President Jackson, 10th July. New tariff act 
passed by Congress, July. Ohio State Canal finished. Albany.and Schenec- 
tady Railroad, Columbia Railroad, Pennsylvania Railroad, Newcastle and 
Frenchtown Railroad, completed.—1833. Ice first exported to the East In- 
dies from the United States, 18th May. Opening of the China trade to 
the English. East India Company charter renewed; ceased to be a com- 
mercial body. Bank of England charter renewed. Usury restrictions re- 
moved in England from all commercial paper having less than three 
months to mature, Mr. Clay’s tariff bill passed by Congress, Removal 
of the deposits from the United States Bank, September.—1834. The 
Chinese suspend intereourse with the English at Canton. The first bank 
in Indiana chartered. London and Westminster Bank conimenced busi- 
ness, 10th March. Resolution of the United States Senate condemning 
President Jackson for removal of deposits, March. Nomination of Roger 
B. Taney as Secretary of the Treasury, rejected by vote of 28 to 18. 
Abolition of slavery in British West Indies. Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road opened for travel to Harper’s Ferry, Ist December. Bank of Mary- 
land failed, 24th March.—1835. French Indemnity bill passed 18th April. 
Baltimore and Wasbington Railroad opened for travel; 23d August. Bank 
of Maryland riots in Baltimore, 8th Aug. Loss of $20,000,000 by fire in 
New York, 16th December. Boston and Providence Railroad, Boston and 
Worcester Railroad, completed—1836. Charter of United States Bank 
expired March 4, and succeeded by Pennsylvania United States Bank. 
Reduction of the newspaper Stamp duty in England, 15th September. 
Failure of the Commercial and Agricultural Bank of Ireland. Anthracite 
coal used for steamboats on North River. Independence of South Ameri- 
ean republics acknowledged by Spain, 4th December—1837. Panic in the 
London market, June. Failures of American bankers in London. Further 
modifications of the usury laws of England. Failure of banks in the city 
of New York, May 10. Grand Junction Railway, England, opened 4th 
July, Revolt in Canada. Mont de Piété, Limerick, established.—1838. 
Railway opened from London to Southampton, 17th May. Wreck of the 
Forfarshire: heroism of Grace Darling, 5th September. Royal Ex- 
change, London, burned, 10th January. Resumption of specie payments 
in New York, May. Sub-treasury bill defeated in Congress, June. United 
States Exploring expedition, under Captain Wilkes, left Hampton Roads, 
19th August. Imprisonment for debt abolished in England.—1839. Brit- 
ish trade with China stopped, December. Second suspension by the banks 
at Philadelphia, 9th September, followed by bank failures in the South 
and West. Western Railroad, Worcester to Springfield, opened 1st Octo- 
ber. Union Bank, London, commenced business,—1840. Penny postage 
adopted in England. Antarctic continent discovered by Wilkes, 19th 
January. First steam vessel at Boston arrived from England, 3d June. 
First Cunard steamer (the Britannia), arrived at Boston 18th July ; and 
the Acadia, 17th August. Fiscal Bavk bill vetoed by President Tyler, 16th 
August. Bankrupt law passed by Congress, 18th August. Bill for dis- 
tribution of public lands passed by Congress, 23d August. Fiscal corpo- 
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ration bill vetoed by President Tyler, 9th September. Loan of $12,000,000 
authorized by Congress. 

1841-1850.—The island and harbor of Hong Kong ceded (1841) by 
the Chinese to England. Pennsylvania United States Bank failed third 
time, 5th February, and made an assignment 4th September. Union of 
Upper and Lower Canada, 10th February. Foreign trade of Canton sus- 
pended, and hostilities with the English renewed, 21st May. Canton 
taken 27th. American clocks exported to England.— 1842. Anti-corn-law 
movement in Parliament by Sir R. Peel. Captain Wilkes returned from 
his exploring expedition, 11th June. Ashburton treaty ratified by the 
Senate, 20th August. British treaty with China (29th August), by which 
it was agreed to open five free ports. —1843. Return of Captain Ross from 
the South Pole, 6th September. Treaty of commerce by Sir H. Pottinger 
with China.—1844. Treaty of annexation of Texas to the United States 
rejected by the United States Senate, 8th June. Anti-rent riots in New 
York, August. Re-charter of Bank of England. Magnetic telegraph be- 
tween Baltimore and Washington. Cheap postage act of United States 
went into operation July 1—1845. Treaty between United States and 
China ratified by United States Senate, 16th January. Sir John Franklin 
left England 25th May on his Arctic expedition. Anti-corn-law league at 
Manchester. Steamship Great Britain arrived at New York, 10th August. 
Treaty of annexation of Texas ratified by the United States Senate, Ist 
March. Loss of $6,000,000 by fire in New York city, 19th July. Peel 
ministry resigned, 11th December.—1846, Oregon treaty between Eng- 
land and the United States signed in London, 17th July. Second failure 
of the potato crop in Ireland. Stcamship Great Britain stranded in Dun- 
drum Bay, 22d October. Declaration of war with Mexico by the United 
States, 12th May. New tariff bill passed by Congress, 28th July. Veto 
of French spoliation bill by President Polk, 8th August.—1847. Gold in 
California discovered. United States ship Jamestown left Boston 28th 
March, and frigate Macedonian, 18th July, with provisions for relief of the 
Irish. Great commercial distress throughout Great Britain, September to 
November.—1848. The State of Maryland resumed payment of interest 
1st January. Treaty of peace between Mexico and United States, signed 
30th May. Suspension bridge at Niagara Falls, completed 29th July. 
Edict to incorporate Bank of France with nine branches, 27th April. India- 
rubber life-preservers invented.—1849. Penny postage adopted in Prussia. 
First experiment of a submarine telegraph at Folkstone—1850. Invasion 
of Cuba by Lopez. £20,000 reward offered by Parliament for discovery of 
Sir Johu Franklin, 8th March. Collins line of steamers to Liverpool com- 
menced operations, Steamer Atlantic left New York, 27th April. The cele- 
brated Koh i-noor diamond, valued at $2,000,000, brought to England, July. 

1851-1858, The London exhibition opened 1851, May 1. Contract 
of Pacha of Egypt with Mr. Stephenson for a railroad from Alexandria to 
Cairo. Railways completed between St, Petersburg and Moscow, Dublin 
and Galway. Collins steamer Pacific arrived in Liverpool, May. Yacht 
America won the race at Cowes, 22d August. Hudson River Railroad 
opened to Albany, 8th October. Dr. Kane returned from the 'Grin- 
nell expedition, October.—1852. Construction of French Crystal Palace 
ordered, February. Expedition of United States naval forces to Japan, 
March. Dr. Rae returned from his search for Sir Jobn Franklin, 
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1831-1840,—Parliamentary reform bill introvuced in 1831 by Lord 
John Russell; rejected by the House of Lords, 8th October. Free trade 
convention at Philadelphia, October 1. Stephen Girard died 26th Decem- 
ber, aged 84. Insurrection in Jamaica, 28th December.—1832. Veto of 
United States Bank bill by President Jackson, 10th July. New tariff act 
passed by Congress, July. ‘Ohio State Canal finished. Albany and Schenec- 
tady Railroad, Columbia Railroad, Pennsylvania Railroad, Newcastle and 
Frenchtown Railroad, completed.—1833. Ice first exported to the East In- 
dies from the United States, 18th May. Opening of the China trade to 
the English. East India Company charter renewed; ceased to be a com- 
mercial body. Bank of England charter renewed. Usury restrictions re- 
moved in England from all commercial paper having less than three 
months to mature. Mr. Clay’s taritf bill passed by Congress. Removal 
of the deposits from the United States Bank, September. —1834. The 
Chinese suspend intercourse with the English at Canton. The first bank 
in Indiana chartered. London and Westminster Bank commenced busi- 
ness, 10th March. Resolution of the United States Senate condemning 
President Jackson for removal of deposits, March. Nomination of Roger 
B. Taney as Secretary of the Treasury, rejected by vote of 28 to 18. 
Abolition of slavery in British West Indies. Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road opened for travel to Harper’s Ferry, Ist December. Bank of Mary- 
land failed, 24th March.—1835. French Indemnity bill passed 18th April. 
Baltimore and Washington Railroad opened for travel, 23d August. Bank 
of Maryland riots in Baltimore, 8th Aug. Loss of $20,000,000 by fire in 
New York, 16th December. Boston and Providence Railroad, Boston and 
Worcester Railroad, completed—1836. Charter of United States Bank 
expired March 4, and succeeded by Pennsylvania United States Bank. 
Reduction of the newspaper Stamp duty in England, 15th September. 
Failure of the Commercial and Agricultural Bank of Irel: aud. Anthracite 
coal used for steamboats on North River. Independence of South Ameri- 
ean republics acknowledged by Spain, 4th December—1837. Panic in the 
London market, June. Failures of American bankers in London. Further 
modifications of the usury laws of England. Failure of banks in the city 
of New York, May 10. Grand Junetion Railway, England, opened 4th 
July. Revolt in Canada. Mont de Piété, Limerick, established —1838. 
Railway opened from London to Southampton, 17th May. Wreck of the 
Forfarshire: heroism of Grace Darling, 5th September. Royal Ex- 
change, London, burned, 10th January. Resumption of specie payments 
in New York, May. Sub-treasury bill defeated in Congress, June. United 
States Exploring expedition, under Captain Wilkes, left Hampton Roads, 
19th August. Imprisonment for debt abolished in "England.—1839. Brit- 
ish trade with China stopped, December. Second suspension by the banks 
at Philadelphia, 9th September, followed by bank failures in the South 
and West. Western Railroad, Worcester to Springfield, opened 1st Octo- 
ber. Union Bank, London, commenced business—1840. Penny postage 
adopted in England. Antarctic continent discovered by Wilkes, 19th 
January. First steam vessel at Boston arrived from England, 3d June. 
First Cunard steamer (the Britannia), arrived at Boston 18th July ; and 
the Acadia, 17th August. Fiscal Bauk bill vetoed by President Tyler, 16th 
August. Bankrupt law passed by Congress, 18th August. Bill for dis- 
tribution of public lands passed by Congress, 23d August. Fiscal corpo- 
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ration bill vetoed by President Tyler, 9th September. Loan of $12,000,000 
authorized by Congress 

1841-1850.—The island and harbor of Hong Kong ceded (1841) by 
the Chinese to England. Pennsylvania United States Bank failed third 
time, 5th February, and made an assignment 4th September. Union of 
Upper and Lower Canada, 10th February. Foreign trade of Canton sus- 
pended, and hostilities with the English renewed, 21st May. Canton 
taken 27th. American clocks exported to England.— 1842. Anti-corn-law 
movement in Parliament by Sir R. Peel. Captain Wilkes returned from 
his exploring expedition, 11th June. Ashburton treaty ratified by the 
Senate, 20th August. British treaty with China (29th August), by which 
it was agreed to open five free ports. —1843. Return of Captain Ross from 
the South Pole, 6th September. Treaty of commerce by Sir H. Pottinger 
with China.—1844. Treaty of annexation of Texas to the United States 
rejected by the United States Senate, 8th June. Anti-rent riots in New 
York, August. Re-charter of Bank of England. Magnetic telegraph be- 
tween Baltimore and Washington. Cheap postage act of United States 
went into operation July 1—1845. Treaty between United States and 
China ratified by United States Senate, 16th January. Sir John Franklin 
left England 25th May on his Arctic expedition. Anti-corn-law league at 
Manchester. Steamship Great Britain arrived at New York, 10th August. 
Treaty of annexation of Texas ratified by the United States Senate, 1st 
March. Loss of $6,000,000 by fire in New York city, 19th July. Peel 
ministry resigned, 11th December.—1846, Oregon treaty between Eng- 
land and the United States signed in London, 17th July. Second failure 
of the potato crop in Ireland. Steamship Great Britain stranded in Dun- 
drum Bay, 22d October. Declaration of war with Mexico by the United 
States, 12th May. New tariff bill passed by Congress, 28th July. Veto 
of French spoliation bill by President Polk, 8th August.—1847. Gold in 
California discovered. United States ship Jamestown left Boston 28th 
March, and frigate Macedonian, 18th July, with provisions for relief of the 
Irish. Great commercial distress throughout Great Britain, September to 
November.—1848. The State of Maryland resumed payment of interest 
Ist January. Treaty of peace between Mexico and United States, signed 
30th May. Suspension bridge at Niagara Falls, completed 29th July. 
Edict to incorporate Bank of France with nine branches, 27th April. India- 
rubber life-preservers invented—1849. Penny postage adopted in Prussia. 
First experiment of a submarine telegraph at Folkstone.—1850. Invasion 
of Cuba by Lopez. £20,000 reward offered by Parliament for discovery of 
Sir John Franklin, 8th March. Collins line of steamers to Liverpool com- 
menced operations, Steamer A(/antic left New York, 27th April. The cele- 
brated Koh i-noor diamond, valued at $2,000,000, brought to England, July. 

1851-1858. The London exhibition opened 1851, May 1. Contract 
of Pacha of Egypt with Mr. Stephenson for a railroad from Alexandria to 
Cairo. Railways completed between St. Petersburg and Moscow, Dublin 
and Galway. Collins steamer Pacific arrived in Liverpool, May. Yacht 
America won the race at Cowes, 22d August. Hudson River Railroad 
opened to Albany, 8th October. Dr. Kane returned from the 'Grin- 
nell expedition, October—1852. Construction of French Crystal Palace 
ordered, February. Expedition of United States naval forces to Japan, 
March. Dr. Rae returned from his search for Sir John Franklin, 
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February. Ship Prince Albert returned from search for Sir John Frank- 
lin; 7th October.—1853. Trial trip of the caloric steamship Ericsson from 
New York to the Potomac, 11th January. Second Arctic expedition left 
New York, 31st May. American expedition arrived at Japan, 8th July. 
Loss of the steamship Humboldt, 5th December—1854. Combined fleets 
of England and France entered the Black Sea, 11th January. Loss of the 
steamer San Francisco, 5th January. Steamer City of Glasgow lost, 
March. Declaration of war by England against Russia in behalf of Turkey, 
28th March. Commercial treaty between United States and Japan. 
French loan of 250,000,000 francs, announced March 11, and Turkish loan 
of £2,727,400. London joint-stock bankers admitted to the clearing- 
house, June 7. Crystal Palace at Sydenham, opened 10th June. Bom- 
bardment of San Juan by ship Cyane, 13th July. Loss of steamer Arctic, 
27th September. Captain M‘Clure returns from Arctic discovery, 28th 
September.—1855. Discovery of Captain Franklin’s remains. £10,000 
awarded Captain McClure by Parliament. Paris exhibition opened 15th 
May. Submarine telegraph wire laid in Black Sea. Resistance by United 
States to payment of Sound Dues. First railroad train crossed the suspen- 
sion bridge at Niagara, 14th March. French loan of 500,000,000 francs 
taken, 18th January. Suspension of Page, Bacon & Co., Adams & Co., 
San Francisco, 22d February. English loan of £16,000,000 taken by 
Rothschilds, 20th April. Ships Arctic and Release, Captain Hartstein, 
left New York for relief of Dr. Kane and party.—1856. The Arctic dis- 
covery-ship, Resolute, was delivered to the British authorities at Ports- 
mouth, 30th December—1857. Trial trip of the United States frigate 


Niagara, 22d April. Suspension of Ohio Life and Trust Company, New 
York, 24th August. Suspension of the banks at Philadelphia, 25th Sep- 
tember, Baltimore, &e., 26th; and at New York, 14th October. Suspen- 
sion of Bank of England charter, November 12. 





MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


New Stream Lrye—We learn that the Orleans Railroad Company propose to run 
a direct line of steamers between France and ports in Virginia. The Hon. Joun 
Y. Mason, our Minister to France, says, in a letter to the President of the James River 
and Kanawha Company, that a line of steamers is to be run between San Nazaire, at 
the mouth of the Loire, and Norfolk, Virginia. He states that at the mouth of the 
Loire, “ the French Government is constructing the most magnificent artificial harbor 
in the world, opening to the ocean; a ship sailing between that point and Chesapeake 
Bay avoids the channel, and will find her route shorter by a considerable time than 
between Havre and the same point.” He adds that ‘“‘the Orleans Company has a 
large capital, is the best managed concern in France, and owns a network of railroads 
which covers one-third of the Empire, connecting Paris with the ocean, and connecting 
with other lines to Switzerland, Italy, and Germany.” 


Bank Case.—An interesting case—that of William T. Dalrymple, James Carter, 
and Gerard Gover vs. the Bank of Commerce—has just been disposed of by a jury in 
the Supreme Court, before Judge Lee, of which the following are the particulars :— 
This case, it appears, grew out of the fact that Messrs. Lee & Co., Bankers, of which 
firm Mr. Dalrymple was a partner at the time, had deposited with, or transferred to, 
the Bank of Commerce five hundred shares of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Stock, asa 
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collateral for the current operations of the day, their account to be made good by 38 
o'clock each day, during the existence of which arrangement the extra dividend of 
thirty per cent. was declared by the Railroad Company, but before payable, was en- 
joined by the court, and not yet permitted tobe paid. Messrs. Lee & Co., (or Dal- 
rymple.) closing their account with the Bank of Commerce on the Ist day of January, 
1857, then called for the stock, which was promptly delivered or transferred to Messrs. 
Lee & Co., the bank declining to give an order for the extra dividend of questionable 
legality, and not payable ; stating that as soon as it was payable, or available, they 
would promptly collect it and hand it over to Messrs. Lee & Co. The bank subse- 
quently rendered an order for the dividend, in which it set forth the ownership ; also 
disavowing any responsibility for interest on the part of the Bank in said dividend ; 
which order Messrs. Lee & Co. declined, the market value of the dividend orders then 
being some twenty per cent. less. The dividend orders were selling at the time the 
Bank refused to deliver them, at fifty to fifty-five cents on the dollar, and the suit was 
brought for the whole amount of their then market value. The jury rendered a verdict 
in favor of Dalrymple for $7,500, which is for the whole amount of the dividend, as 
claimed at fifty cents on the dollar, the dividend on five hundred shares stock being 
$15,000 of company’s scrip at par—the Bunk, of course, becoming now the owner of 
the scrip or dividend, should it ever be paid out. Exceptions were immediately filed 
by the counsel for the Bank, and the case will be carried to the Court of Appeals, We 
are requested to say that the verdict reported as rendered against the defendant, in this 
case, was rendered under the instructions of the court, both as to the right to recover 
and the measure of damages.— Baltimore American. 


Cavirorn1A Bonps.—The first of November had been designated by law as the 
period when the new State Bonds should be issued, in case the people should sanction 
the State debt ; but it seems that the Governor, in order to avoid further complication 
of the matter, desired that the Supreme Court should first give its opinion as to whether 
the vote at the recent election is a finality. The decision of the Bench was affirma 
tive, and was of course final. 

The Fourth District Court has within a few days ordered the city and county 


treasurer to pay over to the Commissioners of the city funded debt, the money re- 
quired to meet the interest falling due, and also the amount of the annual contribution 
to the sinking fund. The city treasury is now largely in funds, the taxes for 1857 
having been puid in with remarkable promptitude. 


PuiLADELPHIA.—We learn that the Mercantile Mutual Insurance Company have 
executed a deed of trust to Messrs. Thomas, Tyson, Butcher, and John C. Keeffer, for 
the benefit of the creditors of the company. This institution has been in existence for 
eight years, and by prudent management and fair dealing had secured a large share 
of the confidence of the community. We are informed that the company has not 
only lost severely by marine disasters, but has suffered very heavily in the non-payment 
of notes received for premiums, and the directors and officers, unwilling to issue policies 
the security of which had become doubtful, have decided to wind up its affairs.— 
Philadelphia Press. 


Hartrorp.—The Common Council of the city of Hartford have passed a resolu- 
tion to provide for the interest on the bonds issued to the Hartford, Providence & Fish- 
kill Railroad Co., due 1st January, 1858, that road being unable to pay it. 


Important Suits oN Business Paper.—IJmmense Damages Demanded.--In Jan- 
uary last, eight suits were commenced in the United States Circuit Court, at Cincin- 
nati, by James Lee & Co., of New York, against several banking institutions of Ohio 
in which the parties claim damages in the aggregate to the amount of $397,000. The 
suits are the following: James Lee & Co. vs. Athens Branch of the State Bank of 
Ohio, twelve bills of endorsement, damages $900,000. Same vs. Chillicothe 
Branch, fourteen bills, damages $100,0,0. Same vs. Bank of Marietta, twen- 
ty-one bills, damages $100,000. Same vs. Mad River Valley Bank, thirteen bills, 
damages $60,000. Same vs. Ross County Bunk, at Chillicothe, four bills, damages 
$35,000. Same vs. Branch at Xenia, six bills, damages $35,000. Same vs, 
Branch Bank at Piqua, one bill damages $6,000. Same vs. Logan Branch 
of State Bank, three bills, damages $16,000. The defendants in these suits 
are endorsers on paper discounted by them and forwarded to E. Ludlow, Cashier of 
the Ohio Trust Company in New York, and by him passed to other parties. The 
defendants will resist the suits on the ground that notes were sent to Mr. Ludlow for 
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collection only, and not for negotiation, and that they are not therefore liable as en- 
dorsers. 

PENNsYLVANIA.—The opening Message of the new Governor of Pennsylvania, sug- 
gested the following changes. 

1, A reform in the currency is earnestly recommended. 2. The emission and cir- 
culation of small notes is opposed. 3. He is also opposed to an increase of banking 
¢apital under the present arrangement, and the issues of bank paper upon securities 
inadequate for their redemption. 4. The proper individual liability of Stockholders 
and Directors is suggested as a security to creditors of banks, This should be insisted 
upor in every State, as it is in New York, Massachusetts, &c. 5. A separation of the 
fiscut affairs of the State Government from those of the banks is recommended. 6. 
The early liquidation of the public debt is urged. This will be facilitated by the recent 
sale of the public works of the State. 7. Our system of incorporations has become so 
vast and diversified that no reasonable industry can master the whole subject. A 
thorough revision is suggested. 

Tue Mixt.—It is again proposed to establish a Branch Mint in this city. Mr. 
Lercuer, of Virginia, has introduced a bill to establish a branch of the Mint of the 
United States at the city of New York; which was read a first and second time, and 
referred to the Committee of Ways and Means. A petition has been presented in the 
United States Senate from Edward N. Kent of the U. S. Assay Office of New York, 
representing that he is the inventor of a useful apparatus for separating gold from 
foreign substances, the exclusive right of which has been secured to him by letters 
patent, This invention is now in use for washing sweeps at the United States Mint, at 
the Assay Office at New York, and at the Branch Mints at New Orleans and San 
Francisco. From the evidence accompanying the memoriul, it is seen that the saving 
to the Government effected by the use of this invention at the mint, where silver is 
principally worked, is $1,600 per year, and at the Assay Office, where gold is princi- 
pally worked, is $7,000 perf year. At this rate the saving at the Branch Mints at 
New Orleans and San Francisco will doubtless be as much more, making a total of 
$24,000. For this great saving effected, the inventor has received no compensation 
or reward from the General Government, and asks that the small sum of $20,000 be 
awarded to him for the perpetual use of his invention in all mining establishments of 
the United States. 

Legal Tender.—Legal tender of money varies in different countries. Thus, in 
England, Bank of England notes (except by the Bank itself) and gold are legal ten- 
der for any amount. Silver to the amount of forty shillings only. 

In the United States, the gold and silver coins of the United States were made legal 
tender by the act of January 18, 1837—viz: That dollars, half dollars, quarter dol- 
lars, dimes, and half dimes, shall be legal tender according to their nominal value, for 
any sums whatever; the gold eagle at ten dollars, the half eagle at five dollars, 
and the quarter eagle for two and a half dollars. By the act of 1849, the coinage of 
the double eagle, value twenty dollars, and of the gold dollar, was authorized, both of 
which are legal tender for any amount. 

Owing to the alloy in the new silver coins, authorized by Congress 3d March, 1851, 
and 21st February, 1853, they are no longer legal tender except in small sums, viz: 

Three Cepit Pieces, (Act 3d March, 1851, and 3d March, 1853).......... 30 cts. 
Half Dollars, (92 grains each, 21st Feb. 1851)......ccc00e sess cesses 

Quarter Dollar, 96 “ 2 Oe es ° $5.00 
Dime 38-40 “ a RL, BA stare eee 4 
Halt Dime, 19-20 “ * A OEP 


By the Act of February, 1857, “all former Acts authorizing the currency of for- 
eign gold or silver coins, and declaring the same a legal tender in payment of debts, 
are hereby repealed.” 

In the absence of any special agreement, the only payment known to the law is by 
cash, The tender should, properly, be in cash, and must be soif that is required. A 
tender of a larger sum than is due with a requirement of change or of the balance, 
is not good. A lawful tender, and payment of the money into Court, is a good defence 
to an action for the debt. But the creditor may break down this defence,by proving 
that he demanded the money of the debtor, and the debtor refused to give it, subse- 
quently to the tender. 
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Important to Bill Discounters.—Hewson & Holmes vs. C. W. & Z. Railroad Com- 
pany. This case was decided by Judge Spencer of Ohio. A promissory note had been 
placed in the hands of Hewson & Holmes by the President of the Railroad Co., to 
procure its discount, and an arrangement having been made by the former with some 
individual] to have it discounted, they, therefore, supposing the discount would be made, 
advanced the amount agreed upon to the President of the Company, being $1,924, in- 
cluding $20 commission. The discount charged was at a greater rate than ten per 
cent. When the plaintiffs found that the party to whom the note had been sold re- 
fused to take it, they proposed to the defendants to return them the money and surren- 
der the note; but defendants having used the same, were unable to replace it, and 
thereon plaintiffs retained the note, together with the securities, consisting of eight 
third mortgage bonds of $1000 each. At the maturity of the note it was renewed for 
ninety days, and defendants deposited as additional security five of their income bonds 
of $1000 each. 

It appeared in evidence that these bonds were worth only a nominal sum, not ex- 
ceeding eight per cent. The plaintiffs asked judgment for the amount of the note, 
with interest, and for an order of sale of the bonds. The defendants claimed that the 
President had no power to dispose of the note at a greater rate of interest than 7 per 
cent., or to deposit the securities, and they claimed a judgment and a return of the 
securities, 

It was held by the Court, that the plaintiffs did not intend to discount the note 
themselves, but advanced the amount on the faith of a contract which had not been 
carried out; and had become involuntary creditors of defendants ; that they were en- 
titled to recover the amount advanced, with lawful interest, and to retain the securities 
pledged for its payment. Inasmuch, however, as the securities were bonds issued by 
the Company itself, and were of little value in the market, or would have to be sacri- 
ficed, the Court refused to allow them to be sold; and thereon the plaintiff asked leave 
to withdraw his prayer for the sale of the securities.—Cin. Gazette. 


Iowa.—The Constitution of the State of Iowa provides as fallows: 

Secrion 1. The credit of the State shall not, in any manner, be given or loaned to, 
or in aid of any individual, association or corporation; and the State shall never as- 
sume or become responsible for the debts or liabilities of any individual, association 
or corporation, unless incurred in time of war, for the benefit of the State. 

Sec, 2. The State may contract debts to supply casual deficits or failures in reve- 
nues, or to meet expenses not otherwise provided for; but the aggregate amount of 
such debts, direct and contingent, whether contracted by virtue of one or more acts of 
the General Assembly, or at different periods of time, shall never exceed the sum of 
$250,000; and the money arising from the creation of such debts shall be applied to 
the purpose for which it was obtained, or to repay the debts so contracted, and to no 
other purpose whatever. 

Under this last section of the Constitution, the State has recently made a loan of 
$200,000 at par, being 7 per cent. interest, of Messrs. Cook & Sargent of Davenport, 
Iowa. The Constitution also provides, that no other debt than specified above shall be 
contracted unless sanctioned by direct vote of the people, and that such debt shall be 
for some single work or object, and the act creating the debt shall also lay a direct tax 
for the payment of the interest and the reimbursement of the principal within twenty 
years. 


Curcaco,—The city of Chicago, through its municipal authorities, has the power 
to issue bonds in any single year to an extent not exceeding $100,000, to meet ordinary 
municipal expenditures, until the revenues of the city can be collected. These bonds 
are distinct and separate from the water and sewerage loans, which are each under the 
management of Commissioners Under the authority above mentioned, the amount 
of $100,000 was created; but during the past year $4,000 only was issued, leaving 
$96,000 on hand when the Mayor of last year was called upon to vacate his office. Be- 
fore leaving, however, that functionary made a bonfire of these remaining $96,000 of 
bonds, and left the finances of the city in a healthy condition for his successor. The 
doctrine now most popular in Chicago, so far as the city finances are concerned, is to 
pay as they go, and to create no debt that is not called for in expenditures which point 
to the absolute health and comfort of its citizens. It is this conservative spirit which 
is giving the Bonds of the city of Chicago a well-merited reputation for safety and 
reliability. It is not a little surprising that a city with such numerous railway con- 
nections, and with a population so essentially progressive and enterprising, should not 
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have loaned its credit to railways. Every doilar of its debt has been created for strictly 
municipal purposes. 

Express Company Lranmity.—Another case of considerable importance has just 
been decided in Wisconsin. It appears that Messrs. Marshall & Isley of Milwaukie, 
intrusted the American Express Company with $7,500 to deliver to the State Bank 
in Madison, Wisconsin. The Express Company made a tender of the money after 
banking hours, and the bank refused to receive it. During the night the safe of the 
Express Company was robbed of its contents, including the $7,500. Suit was brought 
to recover the money of the Express Company, who claimed that once having made a 
tender of the money, they were no longer responsible for it as common carriers, and 
that they kept it over night as a mere matter of accommodation to plaintiffs. In this 
view the Jury coincided, and returned a verdict for the Express Company. 


In reference to this statement, Messrs. Marshall & Isley say : 


“ This case has not yet been decided, but has gone up to the Supreme Court, where 
a decision will probably be made in June next. The statement of the case is not 
altogether correct, and gives the public a wrong impression of its merits. According 
to the testimony, the tender of the money was this: The express messenger went to 
the bank (which closed at 4 o’clock) at 54 o’clock ; the business of the bank for the 
day was over, the vault locked, and the cashier who kept the keys had left. Aside 
from the want of a proper tender of the money to the Express Company, we hold 
that they are liable as warehousemen, and that on the evidence it was shown that the 
Company did not use ordinary care and diligence in taking care of the money, though 
the Judge charged the Jury that unless it was proved that the Company were guilty of 
gross negligence, they were not liable ; and the Judge’s definition to the Jury of gross 
negligence was, that it was next thing or allied to fraud.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. Letters to the President of the U.S. on the Foreign and Domestic Policy of the Union ; 
and its effects, as exhibited in the Condition of the People and the State. By Henry 
C. Carry. Philadelphia: J. B. Lirrincorr & Co. 8vo. pp. 171. Price Fifty 
Cents—postage prepaid. 

These letters, twenty-nine in number, were first published in sundry daily jour- 
nals since the Ist January last. They are now republished in pamphlet form for the 
benefit of commercial and banking men. We received suggestions from several par- 
ties to insert these in the Banker’s Magazine ; but the republication in their present 
shape, precludes this. We commend the pamphlet to the consideration of our readers : 


II. Bank Note List.—We have received from Messrs. T. Groom & Co., Boston, the 
April No. of the Boston Bank Note Reporter, edited by Messrs. Clapp, Fuller, and 
Browne. The value of this work is much enhanced by the addition of copious tables 
of Manufacturing Stocks, Copper Stocks, Railroad and Bank Stocks, State, City, and 
Railroad Bonds. 


Ill. The North American Review. No. CLXXIX. April, 1858. Boston: Crosby, 
Nicuots & Co. 


The April No. of this work contains ten elaborate articles on the following sub- 
jects :—I. Palgrave’s History of Normandy and England. II. Irving’s Life of Wash- 
ington. III. The North American Sylva, by Michaux. IV. Alexander Hamilton. 
V. Influence of English Literature upon the French. VI. The Brahmanic and the 
Buddhist Doctrine of the Future Life. VII. Duer’s Constitutional Jurisprudence. 
VIII. The Rebellion in India. IX. The Classic Mythology and Christianity. X. 
Recent Researches in Africa. There are several topics discussed in the present num- 
ber, to which it would be well for our readers to refer. The article on Africa points 
out new subjects of trade with the interior of taat hitherto unknown region. 





BANK ITEMS. 


Noricr.—A List of the banks in every State and City in the Union, will be pub- 
lished in the June No. of this work, with the names of President and Cashier of 
each. The editor suggests that any recent changes not stated in the Bankers’ Regis- 
ter may be reported before the 10th of May. 


New Subscribers.—Lately published, “‘ The Bankers’ Register,” with List of Private 
Bankers. 2. Alphabetical List of Cashiers in the U.S. 3. Prize Essay on Bank- 
ing. 4. McCulloch’s Essay on Banks and Paper Money. One vol. 8vo., $1.25. 
Manual for Notaries Public and Bankers, with additional Chapters to May, 1857— 
Usury Laws, &c. 8vo. pp. 200. $2. A Copy of either of the above volumes will be sent 
GRATIS to any present subscriber who will procure an additional subscription to the Bank- 
ers’ Magazine. 

Notice to Private Bankers.—The publisher of the Bankers’ Magazine will here- 
after keep in his office a “‘ Register of Private Bankers,” containing their printed cards, 
with references or names of parties on whom they draw at New York, &c. Those 
banks who have not yet sent in their Printed Cards for this purpose, are requested to 
do so at once. Printed Circulars are not wanted for reference by New York bankers 
and merchants. 

Bank Nore Repemprion or New York—An AssortinG House ror Strate Cur- 
RENCY.—The banks represented in Convention on the 18th ultimo, have completed an 
arrangement for the establishment of an assorting house for State currency, in con- 
nection with the Merchants’ Bank and Bank of the Interior of this city, and under 
their joint management. The Assorting House will commence operations on the 5th 
of next month, and will receive notes of banks of this State,'redeemable at one quarter 
of one per cent , at the legal rate of discount, and pay in Albany, Troy, or New York, 
on the morning after receipt. New England bank notes will be received at one-eighth 
of one per cent. discount, and the notes of banks of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, &c., at 
New York rates. The country banks will redeem their notes with the Assorting House 
through their respective agencies, at a discount of fifteen cents per hundred dollars, or 
three-fifths of the legal discount, giving ten cents per hundred dollars, or two-fifths of 
the legal discount, to the Assorting House. 

This mode of redemption receives the co-operation of the banks in this city, and it 
is believed that it will be generally adopted. The system now in operation, is not con- 
sidered to be in harmony with the interests of country banks, and they have long been 
desirous of freeing themselves from its control. The contraction of business, and the 
curtailment of bank note circulation throughout the country, afford favorable condi- 
tions for the new arrangements, which will commence with the beginning of a new era 
of sound and healthy enterprise, and will doubtless commend itself to the confidence 
and support of the banking interests of the State.—Albany Evening Journal, March 16. 


New Law.—The following is a copy of the act passed both Houses of the Legisla- 
ture of New York, to restrain Banks, Banking Institutions and Individual bankers 
from assuming the title of Savings Banks, or receiving deposits as such: 

Section 1. It shall not be lawful for any bank, banking association or individual 
banker, authorized to issue circulating notes by the laws of this State, established in 
any city or village where a chartered savings bank is located and transacting business, 
to advertise or put forth a sign as a savings bank, or in any way to solicit or receive 
deposits as a savings bank, and any bank, banking association, or individual banker 
which shall offend against these provisions, shall forfeit and pay for every such 
offence the sum of one hundred dollars for every day such offence shall be con- 
tinued, to be sued for and recovered in the name of the people of this State by the 
District Attorney of the several counties in any Court having cognizance thereof, for 
the use of the poor, chargeable to said county in which such offence shall be committed. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect on the first day of May next. 

Reduced Capital.—The bill before the Legislature to authorize the Mechanics’ 
Banking Association, East River Bank, North River Bank, and Grocers’ Bank, to 
reduce their capitals in the sums lost through their troubles last Fall, has become a 
law. All the liabilities of these banks were promptly and successfully liquidated by 
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the Receivers, and the remainder of the assets handed over to the Directors to begin 
business again, which they have all done. 

Dover.—The Dover Plains Bank, N. Y., commenced business on the Ist April, 
David L. Belding, President, and George T. Ross, Cashier. 


Marne.—The City Bank, Biddeford, is, by recent enactments, authorized to increase 
its capital stock. The Skowhegan Bank is authorized to change its location. 

Reduction of Capital_—The following banks are allowed by acts of 1858, to re- 
duce their capital : 


I. Eastern Bank, Bangor, V. Richmond Bank, 
IL Maine Bank, VI. City Bank, Bath, 
III. Pejepscot Bank, VII. Gardiner Bank. 
IV. Union Bank, Brunswick. | 


and the following banks have been chartered or rechartered : 
I. Veazie Bank, Bangor, (rechartered), | Wawenock Bank, (new.) 


Massacuusetts.—The Annual Meeting of the Boston Bank Clearing House was 
held on Monday, April 12; Franklin Haven, Esq., President of the Merchants’ 
Bank, was re-elected as presiding officer by a unanimous vote, notwithstanding his ex- 
press wish to be excused from further service, and he finally consented to retain the 
position for another year. William Thomas, President of the Webster Bank, was unan- 
imously re chosen clerk of the Association, and the following named gentlemen were 
chosen a Managing Committee for the current year :—Andrew T. Hall, of the Tremont 
Bank ; Thomas Lamb, of the New England Bank; A, D. Hodges of the Washington 
Bank ; Benj. E. Bates, of the Bank of Commerce ; J. Amory Davis, of the Suffolk Bank. 
From the annual report of the Committee we make the following extract : 

“ Your Committee feel assured, that under no other form or association among the 
banks, could such a spirit of harmony and concert of action have been inspired and kept 
in being, as that which grew out and resulted from our present Clearing House system, 
and under which we feel confident much evil has been averted that otherwise must 
have been felt in our business circles. The plan adopted by this Association for the 
daily settlement of balances, resulted most satisfactorily to the banks, and in every 
way met our expectations, affording, as it did at once, great relief to our institutions, 
and occasioning no loss to any—the interest being daily settled at the Clearing House 
on the payment of balances. It also enabled the Banks to extend a degree of aid and 
accommodation to their customers, which they could not otherwise have done, the ef- 
fect of which at once began to act favorably upon the public generally. The exchanges 
for the past year amount to twelve hundred eighty-nine millions four hundred and 
ninety-two thousand and seven hundred dollars, Balances received and paid during 
the same time amount to one hundred and seventeen millions six hundred and fifty-six 
thousand and nine hundred dollars, ‘The whole amount of certificates issued by the 
Merchants’ Bank to April Ist, 1858, was nine millions seventy-seven thousand and five 
hundred dollars. The amount cancelled to the same date was five millions six hun- 
dred fifty-two thousand and five hundred dollars, ‘The amount in circulation among 
the Associated Banks to the same date, was three millions four hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars.” 

Boston.—The new bank chartered in April, 1857, called the Hide and Leather 
Bank, went into operation at Boston on the 17th inst., with a capital of about $500,000. 
Lee Claflin, Esq., is the President, John S. March, Esq., Cashier. 

New Jersty.—A new bank, organized under the general law, under the title of 
the Merchants’ Bank, has just commenced business at Paterson, New Jersey. W. H. 
Seely, President, James E Johnson, Cashier. 

Newark.—The State Treasurer of New Jersey has given notice, that as the New- 
ark City Bank has merged its existence as a free bank into the special chartered bank, 
all the registered circulating notes must be presented for payment within two years, or 
the funds deposited for the redemption of such notes willbe given up. The bank gives 
notice that they will redeem the registered notes in behalf of the Treasurer, at the office 
in Newark, and will continne so to do after the expiration of the two years mentioned. 

PenxnsyLvantA.—The McKean County Bank, Smithport, Pa., is a new institution, 
with a capital of $150,000. Daniel Kingsbury, President, and Wm. H. Diedrich, Cashier. 

Philadelphia.—The Grand Jury have found true bills, charging Messrs. Thomas 
Allibone, late President, and Thomas A. Newhall, iate a director of the Bank of Penn- 

lvania, with conspiracy concerning the alleged mismanagement of the business of 
the bank, thereby causing a great loss to stockholders and others. 
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York.—Henry Welsh, Esq., was on the 15th April unanimously elected president 
of the York Bank, at York, Pa., in place of Gen. Michael Doudel, resigned. Gen. 
Dondel has been elect d president of this institution for nearly fifteen years, and now 
resigns in consequence of impaired health. 

Lancaster.—We learn from Harrisburg that the Commissioners recently appointed 
by the Legislature to examine into the condition of the Lancaster Bank, have made a 
report showing the causes that led to the failure of that institution. No estimate is 
made of the present condition or assets of the Bank, or what proportion of its liabili- 
ties will be paid. The Committee state that the assets were appraised in February 
1857, at $540,895, but up to this time but $147,815 has been realized. At the time of 
the failure the Bank had $1,106,183 of notes in circulation, of which $856,934 has 
been liquidated, leaving a balance of $249,247 still unpaid. The Commissioners then 
enter into an investigation of the causes that produced the failure of the Bank. From 
evidence laid before them, it appears that a certain set of men surrounding the Bank 
in connection with its officers, obtained discounts to so large an extent as entirely to 
sink the whole capital stock of the institution. By the adroit management of some of 
the officers, the assent of the Board of Directors was obtained to their peculiar proceed- 
ings. In short, the Bank fell into the hands of sharpers, who used it as they pleased 
to forward their own speculations, and for the last few years of its existence, its manage- 
ment was marked with the most utter disregard of the interests of the stockholders and 
of the confiding public, whe held its worthless promises to pay.— Pennsylvanian. 

Virern1a.—John Moler, Esq., has been elected President of the Bank of the Valley, 
Charlestown, Jefferson County, in place of Andrew Kennedy, Esq., deceased. 

Resumption or Specie PAYMENTS.—The Legislature of Virginia has passed an 
act to secure resumption of specie payments by the Banks of that State on the Ist of 
May. The Senate bill requiring the Banks to resume specie payments was returned 
from the Senate with an amendment to the House amendment, proposing “‘ 1st July,” 
in lieu of “1st May,” as the date of resumption. [The bill, as originally passed by the 
Senate, fixed “1st August.”] Mr. Edmunds moved that the House disagree to the 
Senate’s amendment, and insist upon its amendment. The previous question was then 
ordered, on motion of Mr. Hoge, and the motion to disagree and insist was concurred 
in—yeas 66, nays 46—and the result communicated to the Senate. Subsequently a 
message from the Senate was received, informing the House that the Senate had re- 
ceded from its amendment, The Banks of South Carolina and Georgia will also follow 
suit, and resume on the Ist of next month. Of the Virginia public debt, the Richmond 
Enquirer says: ‘“ One law fixes the first day of May next for the resumption of specie 
payments—the other requires that the Banks shall prepare for a revolution in their 
mode of redemption. With these two causes operating simultaneously, it is evident 
that the banks can extend but little specie accommodations during the next few months, 
Now, it so happens that the State Government will require on the Ist July, about 
$1,000,000 in specie, to pay the interest on the public debt. If the banks cannot sup- 
ply this, then the State must repudiate, by suspending the payment of her debts. The 
passage of the tax bill has been delayed, till commissioners of the revenue cannot 
have their work prepared for the sheriffs before the Ist of July. So no taxes will be 
paid into the Treasury till late in the fall—perhaps none before December. 

“We have since acquired information which leaves no doubt that, notwithstanding 
the injurious operation of the bank acts on the interests of the people of Virginia, the 
State creditors have no cause for alarm. A careful husbanding of available means, 
during the past year, leaves nearly $800,000, of convertible funds at the command of 
the treasury. Fortunately the redemption does not go into effect until the spring of 
1859. Hence it is possible that the banks can, if necessary, supply also the other 
$200,000, required to make up the sum needed on the Ist July. If not, a sufficient 
amount of license taxes can be collected to make up this residue. The peculiar legis- 
lation with regard to this species of tax makes it a partial exception from the taxes 
generally, the collection of which will be delayed by reason of the late consideration 
which the subject received at the hands of the Legislature. Thus we have a certain 
assurance that the interest on the public debt will be paid. But it is a close fit, and 
stretches all the combined resources of the Treasury and the banks. The State is 
just able to satisfy her creditors, and that is all. Indeed, it isa matter of some sur- 
prise that accidental coincidences have interposed to obviate the difficulties created by 
Legislative omission and commission. The whole thing furnishes another proof of 
the extraordinary vitality of our State credit.—Richmond Enquirer. 

Richmond.—The Bank of the Commonwealth, to be located in Richmond, with a 
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minimum capital of $200,000, and a maximum capital of $2,000,000, passed both 
branches of the Virginia Legislature on the 7th April. The independent Banks are 
authorized to subscribe twenty per cent. of their capital to this new bank, which 
is intended to be the Clearing-House of the independent Banks. It is understood that 
the bank is to be shortly organized with its circulation based upon a deposit of Virginia 
State stocks. ; 

Micnican.—H. 0. Moss, Esq., has been elected President, and Samuel Medbury, 
Esq., cashier, of the Peninsular Bank, Detroit. Julius D. Morton, Esq., has been 
elected President of the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, Detroit. R. E. Graves, Esq. 
has been elected cashier of the Bank of Macomb County, Mt Clemens. 

Sovra Caroina.—We are requested to republish the following tabular view of 
the circulation of the country banks of South Carolina. 

Amount of notes in circulation for various periods, commencing with February 1, 
1841, and ending with October 1, 1852 inclusive, issued by the Country Banks of 
South Carolina, viz: Commercial Bank, Columbia, capital $800,000; Bank of Ham- 
burg, South Carolina, capital $500,000; Bank of Camden, S. C., capital $400,000 ; 
Merchants’ Bank, Cheraw, S. C., capital $400,000; and Bank of Georgetown, S. C., 
capital $200,000. Aggregate capital, $2,300,000 ; compiled from official statements. 

1841, 1842. 1843. 1X44, 1845. 1846. 
February... . $1,831,527 2,067,690 2,167,876 2,564,370 2,014,750 1,996,312 
1,812,786 1,941,907 2,337.373 2,047,258 2,029,437 
1,526,530 1,817,694 1,976,196 1.874,700 1,738,535 
1,328,485 1,676 246 1,771,906 1,699,011 1,567,028 
1,430,538 1,688,007 1,687,142 1,677,410 1,641,597 
-.+ 2,106,649 2,070,209 2,188,249 1,815,742 1,952,521 2,206,014 

1847, 1848. 1849, 1850. 1851. 1852. 
February. . ..$2,853,019 2,184,956 2,248,732 3,443,190 4,550,590 3,062,249 
April........ 2,644,185 1,964,343 2,190,920 3,110,688 3,849,395 2,767,833 
June......... 2,674,853 1,641,013 2,064,600 3,202,018 3,166,229 2,458,017 
2,520,475 1,607,670 2,076,697 3,202,448 3,047,904 2,265,956 
vese+- 2,301,270 1,686,670 2,034,091 3,236,381 2,591,273 2.200,185 

weees 2,176,050 1,920,426 2,785,116 4,111,870 2,716,707 


Onto.—The Franklin Bank of Zanesville, Ohio, closed its general business on the 
first day of April last. It was organized June 28th, 1847, and for nearly eleven years 
has done a safe and most successful business, During the financial depression and 
panic of last fall, it was among the few banks in the country whose issues were at 
all times convertible into coin, by any holder. Its outstanding circulation will be re- 
deemed on presentation by Messrs. Brush, Potwin & Robins, who have been appointed 
the Trustees for settling up its affairs, at their banking house in Zanesville. See card 
o the new firm on cover of this number. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Weekly Statement of the Philadelphia Banks, with a Capital of $11,300,915. 
Due from Due to other Circula- 
Loans. Specie. other Banke. Banks. Deposits. tion. 

« «$21,302,874 $3,770,701 ee $11,465,253 $1,011,083 
-- 21,068,652 4,018,295 . 4,349,676 12,512,965 1,046,545 
.e» 20,780,958 4,243,966 , 4,414,160 11,547,697 1,062,192 
-- 20,423,704 4,475,693 4,178,710 12,295,126 1,096,462 
-- 20,359,226 4,668,085 eoceceses 11,904,519 1,298,046 
-- 20,071,474 4,823,989 11,887,842 1,559,218 
-- 20,161,260 4,984,906 . 12,014,604 1,686,609 
-- 20,251,066 4,998,936 11,830,582 1,808,731 
-- 20,471,166 5,147,615 12,253,282 1,916,352 
-- 20,522,936 5,448,514 12,691,547 2,077,907 
«- 20,796,955 5,483,858 12,418,191 2,140,463 
-- 21,020,198 5,661,782 18,201,599 2,296,444 
-- 21,657,152 5,937,597 13,422,318 2,647,399 
++ 21,656,028 6,133,000 18 784,656 2,675,198 
++ 21,776,667 6,382,485 14,682,175 2,484,150 
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RATES OF EXCHANGE (SIGHT BILLS). 


At St. Louis, on New York,....... 4pm. At Savannah, on New York,....... + pm. 
“Chicago, Fs cateene 14pm. ‘ Charleston, th 4) ieee + pm. 
“ Cincinnati, a oe Seanpany pm. ‘ Richmond, 5 eoovesel PM. 
“ Memphis, ee 24pm. “ Louisville, Ky., = = scores 1 pm. 
* Nashville, S- aalaaee 24pm. “ Detroit, ©. 23 Tene 1 pm, 
“ New Orleans, er? eee 4dis. ‘ Milwaukee, Oe eae 1} pm. 
** Mobile, - sssceee $ dis. 


Bank Casuiers.—The following changes have been recently made in Bank 
Cashiers. 


Location. Name of Bank. Appointed. In place of 

Providence, R.L, | Arcade Bank, Manton E. Hoard, Benjamin W. Ham. 
& ” Providence Bank, Benjamin W. Ham, Isaac Brown. 

New York, East River Bank, William S. Carman, William B. Ballow. 
Newark, N. J., Newark B. & In. Co.,Charles G. Rockwood,Jacob D. Vermilye. 
Camden, “ Farmers&Mechanics, James H. Stevens, Benj. P. Sisty. 
Paterson, “ Merchants’ Bank, James E. Johnston, New Bank. 
Doylestown, Pa., Doylestown Bank, John J. Brock, J. Hart. 
Gettysburg, “ Gettysburg Bank, Thomas D. Carson, Jos. B. McPherson.* 
Lebanon, “ Lebanon Valley Bk., George Gleim, New Bank. 


Philadelphia, “ Commonwealth Bk., Henry Grambo, New Bank. 
. “ Farmers&Mechanics’ William Ruskton, Jr.,Edwin M. Lewis. 


Reading, es Savings’ Bank, J.S. Rightmeyer, Adam Leize. 
Stroudsburg, “ Stroudsburg Bank, James H. Stroud, New Bank. 
Tamaqua, a Anthracite Bank, George Wiggan, Jr., John Hendricks. 
Smithport, “ McKean Co. Bank, William H. Diedrich, New Bank. 

New Orleans, La., Bank of America. Am. Fortier, New Bank. 
Detroit, Mich., Peninsula Bank, Samuel Medbury, Henry H. Brown. 
Mt. Clemens, “ Bank of Macomb ©o.,R. E. Graves, J. G. Tucker. 
St. Louis, | Mo., Exchange Bank, Robert E. Carr, New Bank. 
Louisiana, si Br. Bank State, Mo., B. P. Clifford, New Bank. 
Palmyra, “ ae “ E. M. Moffitt, S. D. South. 
Boonville, = Br. Bank of St. Louis, William E. Burr, New Bank. 
Ravenna, O., Portage County Bk., John H. Ebbert. 





Milwaukee, Wis., Globe Bank, William R. Freeman. 





Private Banxers.—The firm of Blake, Howe & Co., bankers, Boston, is dis- 
solved ; the copartnership having expired by limitation. Messrs. Blake, of the late 
firm, have formed a new business connection with Gamaliel Bradford, under the name 
of Blake Brothers & Co. James M. Howe, of the late firm of Blake, Howe & Co., 
has become associated with William Heath, under the firm of James Murray Howe & 
Co. The new firm have taken rooms No. 16 Merchants’ Bank building. 


Minnesota.—The firm of Borup & Co. succeed that of Messrs. Borup aud Oakes, 
St. Paul (see card on the cover of this work). The new firm of Caldwell & Co. at St. 
Paul is also established (see their card). 


Ixtrino1s.—In addition to the list of banking firms at Rock Island, Ill., in our 
Bankers’ Register, we place that of Messrs. N. B. Buford & Co. 


Peru.—Messrs. F, 8. Day & Co. at Peru, La Salle Co., offer to make collections in 
Illinois, &c. See their card on the second page of the cover of this work. 


Moline.—Messrs, Marshall & Drury have established a banking-house at Moline. 
(For references see the cover of this work.) 


Missourt.—Messrs. Wm. H. Barksdale & Co. have removed their office to the 


banking house lately occupied by Lucas, Turner & Co., at the corner of Main and 
Chestnut streets, St. Louis. 





“ Deceased. 
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Grorcia.—The house of 8. Swan & Co. at Augusta, Ga., have established 
branches at Atlanta, and Geo. Montgomery, ALABAMA (see their card). 


Kentucky.—The banking firm of Messrs. Gray, Barbour & Co. has been recently 
established at Georgetown, ; 


_ Philadelphia.—The new house of Edward W. Clark 4 Co., bankers, Philadelphia, 
in announcing that all claims against the late firm of E. W. Clark & Co. have been 
paid in fall, add that henceforward they shall use the old name in all business trans- 
actions. 


Inp1ana.—The banking house of A. R. Forsyth, at Greensburg, Indiana, was ac- 
cidentally omitted in our Bankers’ Register for 1858, 


New Yor«.—Messrs. Gibbs, Watson & Gibbs, have removed from Wall street to 
No. 106 Broadway. See their card. 


Towa.—At Fort Dodge the banking firm of Messrs. Merritt, Sherman & Co. 
succeed that of Greene, Weare & Co. See their card. 


Grorce Prasopy, London.—The London correspondent of the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, under date of April 2, says: “It will be gratifying to the friends of Messrs 
George Peabody & Co, to know that the firm yesterday repaid tothe Bank of England 
in full all the money borrowed of that institution during the crisis in November last, 
although it would not have become due till August next. At the same time Messrs. 
Peabody cancelled the remainder of the credit unused, and thus entirely released all 
the securities given by them to the Bank, when the aid was considered requisite.” 


Collections in the South and West.—Several new banking houses have commenced 
operations lately. The cards of these may be found on the cover of this work, and a 
complete list of all the banking houses, as well as of all the banks in the United States, 
may be found in the ‘ Merchants and Bankers’ Register,” for 1858, published early in 
February, the second edition of which is now published. The cardsof bankersin the 
following places may be found on the cover of this magazine : 


Massacuvsetts.—Boston.—New York.—New York City, Buffalo. 

PennsyLvaniA.—Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Scranton.—MaryLanp.—Baltimore. 

Disrrict or Cotump1a.—Washington. 

Virein1a.—F redericksburg, Lynchburg, Richmond.—Grorc1a.— Augusta, 

AtaBaMA.—Mobile, Montgomery.—Arkansas.—Helena. 

CaLiForN1A.—Sacramento. 

It.1o1s.— Beardstown, Chicago, Dixon, Moline, Peoria, Peru, Port Byron, Rock- 
ford, Quincy, Springfield, Sterling. 

Inp1ana.—New Albany, Richmond. 

Iowa.—Cedar Rapids, Council Bluffs, Chariton, Clinton, Fairfield, Davenport, Des 
Moines, Dubuque, Fort Dodge, Iowa City, Keokuk, Muscatine, Sioux City. 

Kentucxy.—Lexington, Louisville.—Lovistana.—New Orleans. 

Micnican.—Battle Creek, Grand Rapids. 

Mrxnesora.—Minneopolis, St. Paul, St. Anthony. 

Missovrt.—Boonville, Glasgow, Hannibal, Lexington, St. Louis. 

Onto.—Cincinnati, Cleveland, Newark, Sandusky, Toledo. 

TenneEssEE.—Nashville.—TrExas.—Galveston, San Antonio, 

Wisconstn.— Milwaukie, Mineral Point, Sheboygan, Fond du Lac. 

Canava.—Kingston, &c. 


In order to furnish information to bankers and those who have frequent occasion to 
ascertain, at this office, the names of responsible banking firms in the interior, the 
blisher of this work will hereafter keep in his office “A RecisTer or Private 
amore In THE U. S.,” containing printed cards of bankers in various cities, with the 
names of their references. This will show, 1. The style of the firm; 2. Individual 
names of partners; 3. The location and county of each; 4 Their references (or par- 
ties in the Eastern cities on whom they draw). For the convenience of merchants 
and bankers in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, &c., this Register will be 
available at all times. Those banking firms who wish their names registered will please 
send their printep Carps [not printed circulars] for this purpose. 





Hotes on the Money Market. 


New York, Aprit 26, 1858. 


Exchange on London, at Sixty days’ sight, 108} a 109. 


Tue money market for April exhibits not only continued ease, but a tendency to plethora of 
capital. The business community has recovered only in part from the severe shock of last fall, 
and some months must elapse befure there will be much activity in the various channels of trade 
and manufactures, The chief features of the month have been, I. Proposals for a further issue in 
May of Treasury notes to the extent of five millions of dollars, 11, Increase in loans by the banks 
of this city to the extent of $3,500,000 since the 27th ultimo, II[. Farther accumulatiun of gold 
from California, and its general distribution throughout the leading cities of the Atlantic. IV. 
Fixed periods for the resumption of specie payments by the banks of Virginia, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Tennessee, thus completing the resumption throughout the Union. V. A gradual 
approach to a specie basis in the domestic exchanges between New York and the {South and 
West. 

The foreign exchanges show that the balance of trade with other nations has become steadi- 
ly in favor of this country ; the reduced imyortations of foreign goods being fully met by the ex- 
port of produce, without any drain upon the gold reserve of the banks. We annex current 
quotations for bills on the leading European cities for the month of April: 


Bills at 60 Days on March 24, April 6. April 26. 
LendeRy oo. ooaisetsee bb edsccccccoscscs 1063 a 1074 102} a 109} 108} a 109 
wee. 5 24 a5 17h 5 17¢ a 5 134 520 4515 
5 164 a 5 15 5 17} a5 15 5 179 a5 15 
520 a5 1% 5 17¢ 45 15 51744515 
4l¢ 41a 41% 4iga 41% 
364 365 a 365 364 a 37 
78 7a 79 Teta 794 
4if 4lza 41% 4lza 4if 
734 72a 73 74a 73 
Leipzig,.---.------ Li liddaled cecces 72% 72 a 73 72a 73 
Cologne, 734 72a 7 4a 73 


For Commercial Bills the range is 1073 a 108}. For the past six months the rates have been 
in a measure sustained while there was going on a gradual extinguishment of the heavy indebt- 
edness created last year, a large portion of which had been deferred by the necessities of Ameri- 
can importers and merchants. The heavy indebtedness of the year 1857 is nearly liquidated, 
and the accruing obligations are only such as can be easily met by current exports, thus keeping 
the rates for foreign exchange at or near par. Those who have examined the subject closely, 
with an intimate knowledge of the commercial intercourse between the United States and other 
nations, consider the existing indebtedness abroad by our people as fully seventy or eighty mil- 
lions of dollars less than the aggregate of April, 1857—only one year since. The commercial 
body is still teeble—it is yet in a state of convalescence, and a gradual, not a sudden, recovery 
may be safely anticipated. 

Notice is given that sealed proposals will be received by the Treasury department until the 
10th day of May for the issue of any portion, or the whole, of tive millions of dollars in Treasury 
notes in exchange for gold coin of the United States deposited with the Treasurer of the United 
States, the Treasurer of the Mint at Philadelphia, the Treasurer of the Branch Mint at New Or. 
leans, or the Assistant Treasurers at Boston, New York, Charleston, or St, Louis, within ten days 
from the acceptance of such proposals, under the authority of the agt of Congress, entitled “ An 
act to authorize the issue of Treasury notes,” approved 23d December, 1857. 
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The banking movement in this city is in keeping with the condition of the banks of other 
cities. The Clearing House System now adopted at Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and 
the regular publication of bank returns at New Orleans, enable us to ascertain from week to 
week (instead of once a year as formerly) the exact movement of the banks of all these cities— 
a movement that may be considered as a fair index of that of the whole Union, At New Ycrk 


the leading items for 1857-1858 have been as follows : 


1827-"8. Loans. Circulation. Deposits. Sub-Treasury. Bank Specie. Total Specie, 
Jan. 3, $109,149,000 $8,602,000 $95,846,000 $11,430,000 $11,172,200 $22,602,300 
Feb, 7, 112,876,000 8,426,000 96,029,000 13,618,000 11,143,800 24,761,800 
March 7, 111,899,000 8,465,000 95,858,000 15,182,300 11,707,300 26,946,600 
April 11, 115,374,000 8,787,000 + 96,518,000 15,174,800 10,884,400 26,059,200 
May 2, 114,409,000 9,006,000 99,159,000 14,408,100 12,009,900 26,418.000 
June 6, 115,332,000 8,838,000 96,594,000 12,431,000 13,134,7L0 25,565,700 
July 3, 115,044,000 4,901,000 98 834,000 10,317,000 12,837,300 23,154,300 
Aug. 1, 120,597,000 8,665,000 94,445,000 12,161,600 12,918,000 25,079,600 
Sept. 5, 112,221,000 8,673,000 79,491,000 11,678,200 10,227,900 21,896,100 
Oct. 3, 105,935,000 7,916,000 67,978,000 7,748,200 11,400,400 19,148,600 

7, 95,866,000 6,434,000 56,424,000 5,407,500 16,492,100 21,899,600 

Dec, 5, 96.333,000 6,555,000 78,492,000 3,986,400 26,069,800 30,036,200 
Jan. 2, 98,549,900 6,490,400 78,635,200 3,259,300 28,561,900 31,821,200 
Jan. 30, 102,180,000 6,369,600 83,997,000 3,282,500 31,273,000 34,561,500 
Feb. 6, 103,602,900 6,873,000 86,000,400 3,168,700 30,652,900 33,821,600 
Mar. 6, 105,021,863 6,854,624 90,382,446 2,996,700 32,739,70 35,736,400 
Mar. 13, 105,293,631 6,755,958 90,063,432 2,964,000 32,961,000 35,925,000 
Mar. 20, 107,440,350 6,853,852 91,238,505 5,779,000 31,902,000 37,681,000 
Mar. 27, 109,095,412 6,892,231 90,644,098 6,141,600 30,929,400 37,071,000 
April 3, 110,588,354 7,232,332 93,589,149 5,548,000 31,530,000 37,078,000 
April 10, 101,84.,616 7,245,809 93,566,100 4,968,100 32,036,400 37,004,500 
April 17, 111,344,891 7,190,170 = 95,448.456 3,841,500 33,196,500 37.038,000 

Compared with the months of April, 1856 and 1857, the results are as follows: 

104,962,000 8,347,000 91,008,000 7,576,000 13,381,000 20.957,000 

a 115,374,000 8,787,000 96,518.000 15,174,000 10,884,000 26 058,000 
111,344,000 7,190,000 95,448,000 3,841,000 33,196,000 37,027,000 


Nov. 


The bank statement for the month of April shows a larger accumulation of specie than at 
any former period. Capitalists will not allow their funds to lie idle long. We anticipate a 
favorable change in the business aspects of the city, speedily, and more activity among our man- 
ufactures in the interior towns. There is at present a stronger disposition shown tor investment 
in improved city property, but even here there will be only a change of capital from one party to 
another, and thus no drain upon capital; but new enterprises are already talked off in the West, 
which will require some of the spare capital of New York for their prosecution. If the advice 
of our soundest Statesmen is heeded, more attention will be given henceforth to the working of 
the iron mines of Pennsylvania and Missouri, and the coal mines of the Western States. 

The Bank movement reported from the principal commercial cities, and the specie line in the 
New York Sub-Treasury, are as tollows : 

Loans. Deposits, Specie, Ci. culation, 
New York, April 17, $111,344,897 7#,121,055 33,196,449 7,190,170 
Boston, tee secs _-51,2522.500 20,357,500 9,007,000 6,224 500 
Philadelphia, “ 21,776,667 14,982,175 6,282,485 2,424,150 
New Orleans, “ 16,471,249 17,324,306 10,962,570 7,692,634 


ci sienne $201,345,307 130,785,036 59,448,504 23,591,454 


The Legislature of New York has adjourned without adopting any of the recommendations 
of Governor King as to a specitic reserve of specie for the several banks of the State. This neg- 
lect of wise precautions is much to be regretted ; not only on account of the banks themselves 
atafuture day, but on account of the commercial community at large. The banking history of 
1$57 conclusively shows that some legal restraints beyond those previously existing are necessary 
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to restrain the banks within the bounds required for both safety and profit—safety tu their de- 
positors and eventual profit to themselves. In Massachusetts, Louisiana, and Missouri, laws 
have been passed requiring a specie reserve by each bank, and it would be well if the same prin- 
ciple were adopted ww New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, &c. 

In the stock market we observe a very uniform movement in regard to the more substantial 
securities—such as State loans and first mortgage bonds of railroad Companies, The U. 8. six 
per cents of 1867-’8 have been stationary at 15 per cent premium, Ohio State sixes have ranged 
from 106 to 107. Kentucky, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Georgia bonds 
have not varied more than one per cent fur some weeks; California State bonds have advanced 
fully ten per cent. since the beginning of the year, in consequence of the adoption of more vigor- 
ous financial laws in that State. Virginia bonds have declined slightly ; Missouri six per cents, 
with very large sales, are 1 a 2 per cent, less than in January. We annex the current quotations 
or the past eight weeks : 


Mar, 5th. 12th. 19th. 26th. Apr. 2d. Oth. 16th. 
U. 8. 6 per cents. 1867-8 115 115 115 115 115} 115 115} 
Ohio 6 per cents. 1886.......... 107 107% 107 106 106 106 106 
Kentucky 6 per cents... ‘ 102 103} 104 102} 1024 103 
Indiana 5 per cents 845 844 85 85 85} 85 
Pennsylvania 5 per cents. 7+ 27+ 8i¢ 87 8&7 864 
Virginia 6 per cents 92¢ 923 91 91 92 914 
Georgia 6 per cents. 95 95 93 93 92 85 
California 7 per cents, 1870,.... 91 88 86} 8&3 853 95 
North Cerolina 6 per cents .... 94 94 93 93 92 93 
Missouri 6 per cents 84 83$ 82 82 2+ 825 
Louisiana 6 per cents,.......-.. 924 92 88 90 91 91 
Tennessee 6 per cents.......-.. 89 89 eey bed eee 883 Bog 


Maryland State loans of six per cent. are quoted 103 a 1034; New York State sixes, 1872-'75, 
at 112 a 115, and the shorter loans 101 a 110, Illinois Internal Improvement sixes, 984 a 100. 

Railroad Shares.—The market shows a decline in almust every railroad share quoted. The 
business of the year is much less than that of 1856 or 1857; but the fall in values is attributed 
more to a decline of confidence in railroad management than to any thing else. Since our last 
monthly return, New York Central shares have declined 5} per cent.; New York and Erie, 4§; 
Harlem, 1}; Reading, 11g; Hudson River, 1; Michigan Central, 6; Ilinvois Central, 4; Cleveland 
and Toledo, 4; Chicago and Ruck Island, 44; Milwaukie and Mississippi, 33; Galena and 
Chicago, 44; La Crosse, 1}. We annex comparative rates for the past eight weeks : 


Mar. 5th. 12th. 19th, 26th, Apr.2d. Mth. 16th. 
N. Y. Central &. R. shares, 914 92 Ret 853 86} 874 
N. Y. & Erie R. R, shares, 3 30 294 245 214 24 
Harlem R. R. chares, 13} 134 14 1l¢ 12 
Reading R. R. shares, SY} 57 524 464 4% 
Hudson R. R. shares, 31 30 27 27 20 
Michigan Central R. R. shares, 74} 75t 70 67 64} 64 
Michigan Southern R, R. shares, 31} 255 225 234 22 244 
Panama RK R, shares, 106} 1064 106} 105} 106 
Baltimure & Ohio R. R. shares, 51} 50} 474 47 464 48 
Illinois Central R. R. shares,..... 99 96 95 93 94 91 
Cleveland and Toledo R. R 54 464 46} 46 424 42} 
Chicago and Rock Island R.R. &7 824 7 75 72 74 
Milwaukie and Miss, R. R. 40 37 314 33 3u Qey 
Galena & Chicago R. R. shares, 94% 934 924 904 893 83 
La Crosse and Mississippi 10§ 10 9 ey & 


In railroad bonds we find the greatest decline in Erie sinking fund from 60to 48. First 
mortgages ure held at 99 a 101; third mortgages 77 a 78; Michigan Central first mortgages 943 a 
95} ; Illinois Central free land bonds 87 a 88}; New York Central sevens 102} a 103}; Harlem 
tiret mortgages 82 a 8&4: Reading first mortgages 88 a 90; second mortgages 74475. The de- 
mand at present for railroad bonds is mainly confined to first mortgages as possessing a solid and 
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substantial character for permanent investment. We observe sales of Nicaragua Transit Com- 
pany 23. The immense travel to California will demand further facilities than those now exist- 
ing. New lines will be established before long to meet this want. We annex the comparative 
rates for the past eight weeks : 


Mar, Sth, 12th. 19th, 26th, Apr. 2d, 16h, Wd, 
Erie Railroad 7s, 1859..........+ -_ 93 93 93} 91 
Erie bonds, '75 70 - 48 48 
Erie Convertibles, 1871 _ 44h 40 
Hudson River Railroad, lst mort. 97} 95 993 993 
100 100 100 
Illinois Central 7s 944 88 88 
New York Central 6s 903 91 903 
Canton Co, shares 23 21 21 
Pennsylvania Coal Co.,......-... 75 kK 73 70 73 
Cumbertand Coal Co. 205 18 18 
Del, and Hudson Canal-Co....... 113} 1114 106 +=107} 
La Crosse Land Grants 37 31¢ 32 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. _- _- 783 784 79 


We have intelligence from England and the continent to the 10th inst. It was officially an- 
nounced that the whole of the Indian loan of £5,000,000 had been taken on the Ist inst., with 
the exception of £200,000. The minimum accepted is 97; the highest tender was 102. Upon the 
announcement of the result, the members of the Stock Exchange at once commenced to deal in 
the new security, which, as a matter of course, will be immediately admitted to the privilege of 
official quotation. A number of members of the Stock Exchange formed a list, and transmitted 
to the India house an offer to take the balance of £200,000 at the Company's minimum price of 
$7. This offer the East India Company declined. Contrary to expectation, the Bank Court broke 
up without announcing a reduction in the rate of discount, but the circumstance had no influence 


on the stock market. ‘Ihe applications during the first three days were rather numerous in pre- 
paration for the coming payments, when the bills maturing on the 4th were to be met, and it is, 
perbaps, partly to this fact, and partly to the absence of several of the Directors from town, that 
the resolution not to adopt any change may be attributed. The demand for money in all quarters, 
including the Bank of England, has become more active than for some time past, but the rates 
rewmain as before. 


DEATHS. 


At Krenz, N. H., Tuesday, December 16th, Zestva Newest, Esq., aged fifty-nine years, 
President of the Cheshire Bank. 


At Provivencs, R. 1, April 22, Davim Anprews, Esq, aged sixty-four years, Cashier of the 
Commercial Bank in that city. 





